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The Visual Method 
Instruction the 
Big Education 


HE Visuat MEruop of instruction is coming into use everywhere. 
oh It is the effective method. It is alive, simple, direct, impressive, 

practical. It stimulates thought, gives definite facts, sustains 
interest, speaks in terms of action and results. It takes the ‘‘guess’’ 
out of teaching. 


IH C Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in the Visual 
Method of Instruction. They stand out strong and clear in the sunlight 
of human understanding. They are the culmination of the great funda- 
mental principle of teaching in terms of action and results. 


| IHC Charts 


“LECTURE CHARTS 


iy EST and Slides 


are the result of the most practical 


7 ON EVERY experiments and investigations con- 

-| ducted in America in the last 25 
years with Crops, Livestock, Soil, 
Weeds, Insects, Home Economics, 
Sanitation, and other important sub- 
jects which directly concern the farm, 
the factory, and the home. 


IH C Charts and Slides are in use 
everywhere in the United States. 


We will loan them to you for the cost of transportation. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Visual Method of Instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Agricultural Extension Department P. G. HOLDEN, Director’ Harvester Building, Chicago 
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THE COLLEGIATE PRESS 


Is equipped to give its customers that which 
is increasingly required of the printing in- 
dustry—the perfect combination of Quality 
W ork with Prompt Service. 


Especial attention is given to university pub- 
lications, school directories, catalogs, annu- 
als, forms and programs. 


Fair specimens of its work are the following 
publications of the University of Chicago— 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW oan 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOURNAL 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Correspondence is invited with buyers of 
printing who wish to obtain an intelligent 
understanding service which cannot be 
secured from the ordinary commercial 


printing plant. 


The Collegiate Press 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING Co. 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Four Successful Series of Common-School Textbooks 
THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 


Noted for wealth of content and intrinsic literary excellence, they are supplemented by 
an adequate system of helps that fit them admirably for basal readers. 


THE BEACON READERS 


Follow the most efficient and practical phonetic method ever devised for giving pupils 
mastery of words. Teachers everywhere express surprise at the speed with which the 


pupils learn. 


POTTER, JESCHKE, AND GILLET Oral and Written English 


These two books, together with Jeschke’s Beginners’ Book in Language, form an 
unexcelled course in English that reflects the best methods of the best teachers in the 


best schools. 


WENTWORTH - SMITH Essentials of Arithmetic 


Gives, in a two-book or a three-book course, the essentials that every boy and girl 
should know. Using what you have learned is the keynote throughout this successful 


series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


SILENT READING 


is successfully taught in 
The New Barnes Readers 


prepared by 
Supt. Dressel Miss Robbins 
Supt. Graff 


The only series of readers based on 
the silent reading method from the 
ground up 


The first series of readers to provide 
a simple, effective plan for testing 
pupils’ ability in reading 


Endorsed by leading educators 
Adopted by the largest cities 
Primer, Books One and Two ready 


Monograph on Silent Reading by 
Supt. Dressel free to teachers. 


Do not fail to examine the New 
Barnes Readers 


The A. S. Barnes Company 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Public School 
Methods 


A Normal School on Your Desk 
Made by the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best-known Teaching Authorities. 
is the only complete profes- 

sional help that has ever been 

prepared for the exclusive use of 
teachers. Daily, weekly and monthly 
lesson plans, together with methods, 
devices and material, are furnished 
for every grade from the kindergarten 
to and including the eighth. This work 
is especially helpful to superinten- 
dents when outlining their courses of 
study. Every grade teacher and 
supervisor should have access to this 
indispensable help. 
See page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 

tary School Journal 
Write today for free brochure 

On request we will be glad to send to any 
teacher or superintendent our thirty-six page 
brochure, containing specimen lessons, t 
studies and beautiful color plates-from the. 
work itself. 


School Methods Co., Inc. 


104 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Supplementary Educational 
Monographs 


Edited and published by the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


Votume II. An experimental and statistical volume. (Complete 
volume, $4.50 postpaid.) 


No. 1. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By 

Haroip Orpway Ph.D., and Joun Roscoe CLark, A.B. Pp. vi+190. 
$1.10, postpaid. 
Chapters: Ninth-Grade Mathematics on Trial; The Ninth-Grade Course in Mathematics: A 
Detailed Inventory; How Algebra Became the Ninth-Grade Course: A Historical Study; The 
Design and Construction of Standardized Tests in Secondary Mathematics; What the Standard- 
ized Tests Revealed; The Development of Formal] Abilities through Differentiated Drill; Teach- 
ing Skills under “Timed” Conditions; The Opportunity for Training in “Logical Thinking” 
Offered by Secondary Mathematics; Curriculum-Making in Secondary Mathematics: Current 
Tendencies and Preliminary Investigations; Experimental Teaching in Ninth-Grade Mathematics; 
A Program for the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. 


No. 2. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for 
Schoolroom Tests. By ArtHur L. Brertry, A.M. Pp. viii+74. $0.55, 
postpaid. 

Chapters: The Educational Problem Arising Out of Left-Handedness; A Consideration of Existing 
Tests Used for Diagnosing Handedness; The Derivation of a Test for Detecting the Native 
Handedness of Young Children; Left-Handedness and “‘Mirror-Writing;’”’ Summary of the Litera- 
ture on Left-Handedness. 


. The Handwriting Movement. A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in 
Penmanship. By Frank N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. 
Nutt, Mary L. Doucuerty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi+170. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


Chapters: Introduction and Survey of Previous Studies; The Methods and Apparatus of the 
Motion-Picture Study; Analysis of Individual Records from the Motion-Picture Study; Statistical 
Comparison of the Types of Position and Movement of Good and Poor Writers; The Analysis of 
the Writing Movement in the Field Study; The Pedagogical Experiment; Practical Recommenda- 
tions. 


Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHArtes HusppBarp Jupp, Ph.D. 
With the co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence 
Truman Gray, Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp. xiv+192. 
$1.10, postpaid. 


Chapters: Radical Changes in the Teaching of Reading; A Study of Reading Books; Eye- 
Movements of Adult Readers; Analysis of Children’s Reading; Specia] Experiments in the Train- 
ing of Pupils; Extreme Cases of Pupils Backward in Reading; Progress through the Grades; 
Individual Differences; Reading for Meaning. 


. A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United 
States. By Leverett S. Lyon, A.M. Pp. x+62. $0.65, postpaid. 
Chapters: Introduction; An Investigation of High-School Commercial Work; Special Considera- 
= S the Social-Business Subjects; Plans and Policies in Secondary Commercial Work ; General 
mnciusions, 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence is beyond 
any doubt the most important educational gathering of the year. 
The department and its affiliated organizations are attended by 
representatives of all the leading school systems and educational 
institutions of the United States. The numbers present have 
increased in recent years by leaps and bounds. In spite of the 
great size and influence of the department, its organization has 
remained very simple. It is therefore easy for relatively unim- 
portant influences to determine its actions. 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educationai Monographs, 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole deld of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


CHARLES HUBBARD Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 

JoHN FRANKLIN BoBBITT 

Henry CLinTON MorRIsON 


Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 

School Review Elementary School Journal 
Rotto LA VERNE LyMAN FraNK NUGENT FREEMAN 
Morton SNYDER Harry Orrin GILLET 

Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Harotp Orpway Scott Gray 
Roizta Mitton Tryon Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 
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Most of those who come to the meetings are interested in visiting 
schools and in getting all the new ideas they can rather than in the 
selection of officers or other such matters. It is well that this 
meeting should continue to devote itself in a whole-hearted way to 
matters educational, for only by so doing will it be able to meet 
the criticisms of those who are attempting to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between teachers and administrators and to impute to 
administrators motives of hostility to democracy in school organiza- 
tion. The department can retain its dominant influence in educa- 
tion just so far as it continues to be a center for the full discussion of 
progressive school policies and just so long as it devotes itself 
unreservedly to constructive investigations. 

It is a desire to contribute to the singleness of purpose of this 
great organization that prompts the writer of this editorial to ven- 
ture a warning which can be effective only if it is perfectly frank. 
There is a widespread conviction that the machinery of the depart- 
ment is not running normally. Some school people believe that 
the influence of the book companies has been exercised for the 
purpose of using the prestige of the department in book adoptions. 
Others regard the danger of undemocratic, clique control as threat- 
ening. Still others believe that the department has been used as 
a club in local political situations. There is only one way in which 
to remove these suspicions and at the same time keep the depart- 
ment at the high level at which it has done its work in the past. 
That is to keep its organization in the hands of men of the first 
magnitude. 

The present period of reconstruction is one which is full of 
grave problems for the schools. If the department is to supply real 
leadership, there must be no suspicion that it has been used to turn 
the tide of local school affairs and there must be no alliance with 
other than strictly professional interests. 

This editorial differs somewhat from those which ordinarily 
appear in the Elementary School Journal in that the writer has 
consulted his colleagues of the editorial board and has explicit 
approval in advance for an editorial of this type. He has gone 
further and has taken up the matter with some twenty of the 
leading school men of the country. From this group he has in the 
main emphatic approval of the editorial. Where full approval has 
been withheld it has been from fear that it might arouse animosity. 
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The first draft has been rewritten in the hope that the effect may be 
strong enough to compensate for any possible animosities. Democ- 
racy survives only when its members are continually aroused to 
their duty. From every point of view it is the duty of the depart- 
ment at the Cleveland meeting to put in charge men who will be 
instantly recognized as leaders in education in the United States. 
Everyone who goes to the meeting should go with his mind made 
up that this and nothing else shall happen. The nominating com- 
mittee should do its work with a full knowledge of this universal 
call for the only kind of leadership that is truly democratic. 


MR. CHADSEY’S RECOMMENDATIONS TO CHICAGO 


When Mr. Chadsey was put back into the superintendency of 
the Chicago schools by court order, he prepared for the board of 
education a general statement of policies which is the most com- 
prehensive educational document that has been drafted in Chicago 
in many a day. The board of education by the use of gag rule, 
which has brought them into court on contempt proceedings, 
refused to hear this document. It will stand nevertheless as a 
clear statement of Chicago’s needs. There are several passages 
in this statement which apply equally to this city and to the country 
as a whole and may therefore be quoted here. 


Changed economic and social conditions have brought about on the part of 
educators all over our country a very definite recognition that it is necessary to 
modify and expand very radically the work of the upper grades of the elementary 
school. While this subject has been under consideration to a greater or lesser 
extent in this school system, there have been many misunderstandings both as 
to the essential form and the purpose of possible changes. As a matter of fact 
it is not difficult to secure a clear understanding of the fundamental principle at 
issue. The present school year is far longer than that of a few decades ago. It 
is now practicable to cover the lower elementary subjects in the first six grades 
and thereby to secure in the seventh and eighth grades an opportunity for giving 
to our young people higher and more effective training. It is possible, particu- 
larly in our larger cities, to offer a considerable differentiation as to subject- 
matter and technique of instruction, and thereby meet with more skill the special 
abilities or limitations of the pupils and their probable future activities. In my 
judgment it is high time for Chicago, through this Board of Education, to commit 
itself definitely to the program of enlarging and differentiating the work of the 
public schools above the sixth grade. 

A full reorganization of this work cannot be secured immediately. It will 
involve months, and possibly years, of work, but facilities should be provided for 
the immediate inauguration of a sufficient number of these modified schools to 
afford a laboratory in which plans for general adoption may speedily be matured 
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My experience during March, April, and May has convinced me that the 
supervisory officers of our school system find themselves completely occupied 
with the various routine of immensely important duties inevitably associated 
with a gigantic business organization. I feel confident that overhead expenses 
incurred in securing the services of highly trained experts for carrying out the 
administrative plans of a school system are justifiable and that more liberal 
appropriations for this purpose should be made available. In addition to the 
officials now engaged in the administration of the schools we should employ other 
experts who have had special training and have peculiar ability to undertake some 
of the more technical phases of school administration. 

We are engaged in the conduct of the most important business in Chicago, 
and the managing offices in order to be effective should have an organization 
similar to that of any other large business. While I am heartily in favor of secur- 
ing such experts within the school system, if they may be found here, we should 
not feel it necessary to confine ourselves to those already in our employ. We 
ought to be able to secure from any place in the country experts able to prepare 
for our use and for the information of the public, reports, clear and scientific, 
designed to show the exact conditions under which we are operating and the specific 
needs for improvement. I am convinced that some important forward steps 
cannotbe taken unless such additional expert assistance may be secured. 


I am aware that these recommendations, if accepted and carried out, involve 
a very real increase in the expenses of school administration. I realize that the 
increased revenues now available are absolutely inadequate even for maintaining 
the schools without undertaking improvements, or without adopting a satisfactory 
salary schedule. I also appreciate the fact that there are other pressing obliga- 
tions of the city which demand increased taxation. Possibly the present method 
of securing revenues should be replaced or supplemented by other forms of taxa- 
tion. The proper support of our schools, however, is fundamental and it is 
necessary that we prepare for the city statements which may show, without 
possibility of confusion or misunderstanding, the cost of education to the city 
and its relation to other municipal expenditures. If a clear, scientific presenta- 
tion of present conditions and possible alternatives of meeting our very real finan- 
cial crisis are presented to the citizens of this city, it will become possible for them 
to give intelligent consideration to this problem and determine what and how 
much they are willing to provide for the support of the schools. 


It is to be regretted that the schools of Chicago cannot be set 
at work under leadership such as these statements represent. 
Instead, we have the spectacle of a board of education which strips 
its legal superintendent of his powers by rules which are palpably 
in contempt of the court and in contravention of the law. For 
these acts the court has the board in its hands. The school 
officers who are willing to accept the powers illegally conferred 
upon them conduct the schools in directions so divergent from 
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the wise policies outlined above that one grows pessimistic about 
the meaning of the words “professional ethics” and ‘‘professional 
standards.” 


HOME READING WITH SCHOOL CREDIT 


The editors of the Elementary School Journal have repeatedly 
invited school officers to report the experiments which they have 
tried in their schools. It is with a good deal of satisfaction that 
they present the following concrete evidence that an exchange of 
experience is worth while. A pamphlet sent by Superintendent 
N. H. Chaney of Youngstown, Ohio, and Mr. J. L. Wheeler, li- 
brarian of the Youngstown Public Library, contains the following 
statement: 


An article in the January, 1919, Elementary School Journal was discussed at 
the principals’ meetings in Youngstown and from it the Youngstown plan has 
grown. One new feature is the file of descriptive notes which have been provided 
by the library for each teacher. 


The article to which reference is made was written by Super- 
intendent Stone of Munhall, Pennsylvania, and describes a plan 
for encouraging and supervising the home reading of pupils. The 
Youngstown schools in co-operation with the library of that city 
have set up a similar plan. The board of education pays for a 
selected list of books which are purchased and handled by the 
library. The pupils receive a special reading certificate if they 
read ten books during the year and a certificate with a gold seal 
if they read fifteen books. 

The plan is worked out in full detail and is published in the 
form of a record book which is distributed to the teachers. The 
plan is so long that only a few sentences from the first part can be 
quoted here. These are as follows: 


An average of ten minutes a day should suffice for hearing the pupils’ reports. 

The library has prepared descriptive notes about each of the books. They 
will help the teacher herself and through her will give the pupil greater interest 
and better understanding of his reading. 

The library also supplies the bookplates, certificates, mimeographed material, 
and the other equipment necessary to handle the project in a way that is meant 
to make the reading a pleasure rather than a task. 

The books on these lists have been most carefully selected, using several 
similar standard lists as a basis. 
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The principal is responsible for the assignment of the books among the 
teachers of the school. 

Post in the room the complete list of books for this grade. On this list 
the name of a teacher should appear opposite each book and the pupil will make 
his report to that teacher. 

Place the books in a conspicuous position in the room if possible. 


The unique feature which serves to give the teacher a view of all 
the books in the list is the descriptive review supplied for each 
volume. The first of these is as follows: 


LitTLE WoMEN 


For forty years Little Women has enjoyed and been fully worthy of an im- 
mense popularity. In thousands of homes Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy are household 
favorites. Miss Alcott wrote this story out of her own family experience. There 
were four ‘Little Women”’ in her own home and she was ‘‘Jo.”” While the story 
does not follow the actual history of her own family, their struggles with poverty 
and their beautiful home life are well portrayed. The spirit of the whole book 
teaches service for others. Beside the four March girls, there is Laurie, the 
grandson of old Mr. Lawrence, who is Jo’s especial chum. The incidents in the 
story are very natural—Beth’s shyness which she overcomes to make an old man 
happy and her rapturous joy over the gift of a piano; Amy’s humiliation when 
for breaking a rule in school she is whipped and made to stand in front of the 
class; Jo’s dreadful remorse over the temper which so nearly results in Amy’s 
death; and many more of like character. The first part of the book closes with 
the beginning of Meg’s romance with John Brooke, Laurie’s young tutor. The 
second part of the book shows us Meg’s marriage and her attempts at running 
a model home. Many laughable mistakes occur. In time two wonderful twin 
babies are born to them and there are funny incidents concerning Meg’s attempts 
to have “model” children. No girl but mourns over Jo’s refusal of Laurie or is 
quite reconciled to her marriage with Professor Baer, kind and good as he is. 
Beth’s death and Amy’s happy marriage with Laurie round out the lives of the 
“Little Women.”’ They are grown up now and the book ends with their re-union 
at Plumfield, which old Aunt March has willed to Jo. The story is not great 
because of its literary style. It is because it is so “human.” It touches the 
heart and holds a place unique in children’s literature, which it will never lose. 


THE VIRGINIA SURVEY 


The following account of the Virginia survey is supplied by the 
University of Virginia: 


The Virginia Assembly of 1918 created an Educational Commission con- 
sisting of two members of the House of Delegates, two members of the Senate, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and three persons who were to be 
engaged in work connected with the public free school system, to be named by 
the Governor. The purpose of the Commission was to make a thorough study 
of the school laws, conditions and needs of the Virginia schools, and a comparative 
study of progressive systems of education. 
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The Commission consisted of the following members: Hon. Chas. H. Rolston, 
Hon. Franklin Williams, Jr., Hon. C. O’Conor Goolrick, Hon. G. Walter Mapp, 
Miss Bessie Taylor, Prof. C. G. Maphis, Supt. Blake G. Newton, and State 
Supt. Harris Hart, Chairman. 

The Commission secured the services of Dr. Alexander Inglis, of Harvard 
University, as Director of the Survey, and under his leadership and direction a 
thorough and complete study has been made of the public school system of the 
State. Dr. Inglis had connected with him some of the leading educational 
specialists of this country and the co-operation of the General Education Board. 

Dr. Inglis has submitted his report to the Commission and the final report of 
the Commission is now in the hands of the printer. The principal recommenda- 
tions of this report are given below. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 

1. To provide for a State Board of Education to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

2. To provide that the State Superintendent be appointed by the State 
Board of Education, that his term be for five years, his appointment be deter- 
mined without reference to place or residence and his relation to said Board be 
that of its administrative and executive officer. 

3. To relieve the State Board of Education of the duty of appointing division 
superintendents in order to provide for their appointment by local county and 
city boards from a list of eligibles prepared by the State Board. To provide 
that the State Board of Education shall exercise legislative and judicial control 
over the schools. 

4, To provide that the county, rather than the district, be the unit of school 
administration, and that the school affairs of such unit be under the general 
control of a school board of five, to be elected by the qualified voters of such 
county or city, and that the present electoral board, district school board, and 
county board be abolished. 

5. To provide for a wise and just manner of distributing the State school 
funds to remove the limitation that higher grades may not share, and to change 
the age of school attendance. 

6. To provide for local tax for school purposes and to remove the limit of 
five mills from the Constitution and fix a limit to be determined by law. 

7. To remove the constitutional limitations on the compulsory attendance 
law. 
AMENDMENTS TO STATUTES 

1. To provide a standard school term of nine months for elementary and 
high school grades. 

2. To fix the age of school attendance at from six to nineteen years. 

3. To provide for an accurate school census in 1920 and for every five years 
thereafter and for a cumulative census for each intervening year. 

4. To provide that State owned textbooks be furnished to pupils. 

5. To increase the fund for teachers’ salaries, by increasing the State tax 
from fourteen to twenty-five cents and to provide a minimum salary based on 
minimum professional qualifications. 
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6. To provide that the State Normal School for the training of teachers be 
placed under the control of the State Board of Education. 

7. To provide that Normal Training departments in high schools be abolished. 

8. A recommendation that State institutions of higher learning be operated 
upon an all-year basis, with special provision in the summer quarter for teachers 
in the public schools. 

9. To provide for an efficient system of high schools without retarding the 
development of the elementary schools and recommending an appropriation 
therefor. 

10. To provide for the development of vocational education and recom- 
mending a special appropriation for training in home economics. 

11. To provide for physical training in the schools, and for the proper super- 
vision of school and community sanitation. 

12. To provide for the development of the education of negroes. 

13. To provide for the proper organization and development of the small 
rural schools. 

14. To provide for the salary of the division superintendent of schools on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

15. To provide for more liberal State support to the teachers’ pension fund. 
16. To provide adequate financial support for the public school system. 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


The state department of Wisconsin gives the following account 
of a rrew consolidated rural school in that state: 


The town of Trenton is the first in Washington County to resort to school 
consolidation. Four years ago two schools, with a combined enrollment of six- 
teen pupils, were united and this has led to the consolidation of the old Krell, 
Gomber, and Woolen Mills schools. 

The new consolidated school is a one-department school, in which all of the 
grades are instructed by one teacher in one classroom. 

The schoolhouse was erected last summer and with its equipment will cost 
about $6,000. Because it is only a one-department school, the State aid towards 
the cost of the building and equipment amounted to only $1,000. 

It is an imposing structure, built of parti-colored buff and reddish brick, 
and has a high brown stucco basement. Broad cement steps lead to the pro- 
jecting open vestibule surmounted by a gable and a flag staff. The gables are 
shingled, and the cornices are wide. There is a side entrance. The larger part 
of the east wall is taken up with big windows, which feature conforms with the 
modern idea of lighting schoolrooms, the light falling on the desks from the left. 
The other window arrangements also add to the distinctiveness of the building, 
and so do the wide gables, the broken wall and sky-lines, and the color schemes. 

It is a very attractive looking building, a modern example of school archi- 
tecture on a limited scale, in which everything is designed with three cardinal 
objects in view, the greatest service, comfort, and well-being of those who live 
within. The equipment is complete in every respect, vastly better than that in 
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the old little schools. It includes movable individual desks of the most approved 
type. 
. The inside of the large schoolroom presents a very bright and cheery appear- 
ance. To the left of the entrance, which has a double door swinging both ways, 
is the boys’ wardrobe, and to the right is the girls’ wardrobe. Adjoining the 
latter is a closet for the use of the teacher. 

South of the schoolroom, in the part of the building that, viewed from the 
south and west sides, looks like an addition, is a stage ten feet wide, which can 
be shut off from the room by means of folding doors. This stage also serves as 
a library and book cases are placed along the side walls. The schoolroom is pro- 
vided with large slates built into the north and west walls, and there is also a 
large movable blackboard. 

The basement is built of concrete and has a concrete floor. Near the north- 
west corner is the furnace, the building having hot air heating, and in the north- 
east corner is a cistern, also constructed of concrete. The closets which are to 
be installed will be located in the south part of the basement. 

The consolidated district can well afford to spend more for a good teacher, 
as only one has to be paid, instead of the former three. Another thing of advan- 
tage to the school is the larger attendance. The classroom is large enough to 
hold the number of pupils a teacher can successfully handle. The larger atten- 
dance makes school work more interesting for the pupils as well as for the teacher. 
Competition is not only the life of trade but also the life of the school. 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Announcements of regular courses of study for teachers in 
service are becoming increasingly common. The following outline 
supplied by the superintendent of the Western District of Colorado 
gives an accou.:t of an arrangement between this district and the 
University of Colorado and two normal schools of the state. Special 
attention is called to the course on parent-teachers associations 
which is evidently organized in response to the practical demand 
for more intelligent direction of the co-operation between schools 
and homes. 


The general plan for class meetings will be the same as that of last year, 
namely: There will be two meetings a month, an hour and forty minutes each, 
for eight months. One meeting a month will be conducted by the extension 
superintendent, the other by the local superintendent, or principal. 

A detailed outline of each month’s work will be furnished by the extension 
superintendent. No charge is made for instruction or for the outlines, unless 
the work is taken for credit at one of the three co-operating institutions, in which 
case a fee of $5.00 will be charged for the entire course. This fee may be paid 
any time during the year. The same credit will be given for these courses as 
would be allowed for the same amount of work in residence at the different 
institutions. 
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Most of those who come to the meetings are interested in visiting 
schools and in getting all the new ideas they can rather than in the 
selection of officers or other such matters. It is well that this 
meeting should continue to devote itself in a whole-hearted way to 
matters educational, for only by so doing will it be able to meet 
the criticisms of those who are attempting to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between teachers and administrators and to impute to 
administrators motives of hostility to democracy in school organiza- 
tion. The department can retain its dominant influence in educa- 
tion just so far as it continues to be a center for the full discussion of 
progressive school policies and just so long as it devotes itself 
unreservedly to constructive investigations. 

It is a desire to contribute to the singleness of purpose of this 
great organization that prompts the writer of this editorial to ven- 
ture a warning which can be effective only if it is perfectly frank. 
There is a widespread conviction that the machinery of the depart- 
ment is not running normally. Some school people believe that 
the influence of the book companies has been exercised for the 
purpose of using the prestige of the department in book adoptions. 
Others regard the danger of undemocratic, clique control as threat- 
ening. Still others believe that the department has been used as 
a club in local political situations. There is only one way in which 
to remove these suspicions and at the same time keep the depart- 
ment at the high level at which it has done its work in the past. 
That is to keep its organization in the hands of men of the first 
magnitude. 

The present period of reconstruction is one which is full of 
grave problems for the schools. If the department is to supply real 
leadership, there must be no suspicion that it has been used to turn 
the tide of local school affairs and there must be no alliance with 
other than strictly professional interests. 

This editorial differs somewhat from those which ordinarily 
appear in the Elementary School Journal in that the writer has 
consulted his colleagues of the editorial board and has explicit 
approval in advance for an editorial of this type. He has gone 
further and has taken up the matter with some twenty of the 
leading school men of the country. From this group he has in the 
main emphatic approval of the editorial. Where full approval has 
been withheld it has been from fear that it might arouse animosity. 
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The first draft has been rewritten in the hope that the effect may be 
strong enough to compensate for any possible animosities. Democ- 
racy survives only when its members are continually aroused to 
their duty. From every point of view it is the duty of the depart- 
ment at the Cleveland meeting to put in charge men who will be 
instantly recognized as leaders in education in the United States. 
Everyone who goes to the meeting should go with his mind made 
up that this and nothing else shall happen. The nominating com- 
mittee should do its work with a full knowledge of this universal 
call for the only kind of leadership that is truly democratic. 


MR. CHADSEY’S RECOMMENDATIONS TO CHICAGO 


When Mr. Chadsey was put back into the superintendency of 
the Chicago schools by court order, he prepared for the board of 
education a general statement of policies which is the most com- 
prehensive educational document that has been drafted in Chicago 
in many a day. The board of education by the use of gag rule, 
which has brought them into court on contempt proceedings, 
refused to hear this document. It will stand nevertheless as a 
clear statement of Chicago’s needs. There are several passages 
in this statement which apply equally to this city and to the country 
as a whole and may therefore be quoted here. 


Changed economic and social conditions have brought about on the part of 
educators all over our country a very definite recognition that it is necessary to 
modify and expand very radically the work of the upper grades of the elementary 
school. While this subject has been under consideration to a greater or lesser 
extent in this school system, there have been many misunderstandings both as 
to the essential form and the purpose of possible changes. As a matter of fact 
it is not difficult to secure a clear understanding of the fundamental principle at 
issue. The present school year is far longer than that of a few decades ago. It 
is now practicable to cover the lower elementary subjects in the first six grades 
and thereby to secure in the seventh and eighth grades an opportunity for giving 
to our young people higher and more effective training. It is possible, particu- 
larly in our larger cities, to offer a considerable differentiation as to subject- 
matter and technique of instruction, and thereby meet with more skill the special 
abilities or limitations of the pupils and their probable future activities. In my 
judgment it is high time for Chicago, through this Board of Education, to commit 
itself definitely to the program of enlarging and differentiating the work of the 
public schools above the sixth grade. 

A full reorganization of this work cannot be secured immediately. It will 
involve months, and possibly years, of work, but facilities should be provided for 
the immediate inauguration of a sufficient number of these modified schools to 
afford a laboratory in which plans for general adoption may speedily be matured 
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My experience during March, April, and May has convinced me that the 
supervisory officers of our school system find themselves completely occupied 
with the various routine of immensely important duties inevitably associated 
with a gigantic business organization. I feel confident that overhead expenses 
incurred in securing the services of highly trained experts for carrying out the 
administrative plans of a school system are justifiable and that more liberal 
appropriations for this purpose should be made available. In addition to the 
officials now engaged in the administration of the schools we should employ other 
experts who have had special training and have peculiar ability to undertake some 
of the more technical phases of school administration. 

We are engaged in the conduct of the most important business in Chicago, 
and the managing offices in order to be effective should have an organization 
similar to that of any other large business. While I am heartily in favor of secur- 
ing such experts within the school system, if they may be found here, we should 
not feel it necessary to confine ourselves to those already in our employ. We 
ought to be able to secure from any place in the country experts able to prepare 
for our use and for the information of the public, reports, clear and scientific, 
designed to show the exact conditions under which we are operating and the specific 
needs for improvement. I am convinced that some important forward steps 
cannotbe taken unless such additional expert assistance may be secured. 


I am aware that these recommendations, if accepted and carried out, involve 
a very real increase in the expenses of school administration. I realize that the 
increased revenues now available are absolutely inadequate even for maintaining 
the schools without undertaking improvements, or without adopting a satisfactory 
salary schedule. I also appreciate the fact that there are other pressing obliga- 
tions of the city which demand increased taxation. Possibly the present method 
of securing revenues should be replaced or supplemented by other forms of taxa- 
tion. The proper support of our schools, however, is fundamental and it is 
necessary that we prepare for the city statements which may show, without 
possibility of confusion or misunderstanding, the cost of education to the city 
and its relation to other municipal expenditures. If a clear, scientific presenta- 
tion of present conditions and possible alternatives of meeting our very real finan- 
cial crisis are presented to the citizens of this city, it will become possible for them 
to give intelligent consideration to this problem and determine what and how 
much they are willing to provide for the support of the schools. 


It is to be regretted that the schools of Chicago cannot be set 
at work under leadership such as these statements represent. 
Instead, we have the spectacle of a board of education which strips 
its legal superintendent of his powers by rules which are palpably 
in contempt of the court and in contravention of the law. For 
these acts the court has the board in its hands. The school 
officers who are willing to accept the powers illegally conferred 
upon them conduct the schools in directions so divergent from 
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the wise policies outlined above that one grows pessimistic about 
the meaning of the words “professional ethics” and ‘‘professional 
standards.” 


HOME READING WITH SCHOOL CREDIT 


The editors of the Elementary School Journal have repeatedly 
invited school officers to report the experiments which they have 
tried in their schools. It is with a good deal of satisfaction that 
they present the following concrete evidence that an exchange of 
experience is worth while. A pamphlet sent by Superintendent 
N. H. Chaney of Youngstown, Ohio, and Mr. J. L. Wheeler, li- 
brarian of the Youngstown Public Library, contains the following 
statement: 


An article in the January, 1919, Elementary School Journal was discussed at 
the principals’ meetings in Youngstown and from it the Youngstown plari has 
grown. One new feature is the file of descriptive notes which have been provided 
by the library for each teacher. 


The article to which reference is made was written by Super- 
intendent Stone of Munhall, Pennsylvania, and describes a plan 
for encouraging and supervising the home reading of pupils. The 
Youngstown schools in co-operation with the library of that city 


have set up a similar plan. The board of education pays for a 
selected list of books which are purchased and handled by the 
library. ‘Lhe pupils receive a special reading certificate if they 
read ten books during the year and a certificate with a gold seal 
if they read fifteen books. 

The plan is worked out in full detail and is published in the 
form of a record book which is distributed to the teachers. The 
plan is so long that only a few sentences from the first part can be 
quoted here. These are as follows: 


An average of ten minutes a day should suffice for hearing the pupils’ reports. 

The library has prepared descriptive notes about each of the books. They 
will help the teacher herself and through her will give the pupil greater interest 
and better understanding of his reading. 
. The library also supplies the bookplates, certificates, mimeographed material, 
and the other equipment necessary to handle the project in a way that is meant 
to make the reading a pleasure rather than a task. 

The books on these lists have been most carefully selected, using several 
similar standard lists as a basis. 
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The principal is responsible for the assignment of the books among the 
teachers of the school. 

Post in the room the complete list of books for this grade. On this list 
the name of a teacher should appear opposite each book and the pupil will make 
his report to that teacher. 

Place the books in a conspicuous position in the room if possible. 

The unique feature which serves to give the teacher a view of all 
the books in the list is the descriptive review supplied for each 
volume. The first of these is as follows: 


LitTLE WoMEN 


For forty years Little Women has enjoyed and been fully worthy of an im- 
mense popularity. In thousands of homes Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy are household 
favorites. Miss Alcott wrote this story out of her own family experience. There 
were four ‘‘Little Women” in her own home and she was “‘Jo.’’ While the story 
does not follow the actual history of her own family, their struggles with poverty 
and their beautiful home life are well portrayed. The spirit of the whole book 
teaches service for others. Beside the four March girls, there is Laurie, the 
grandson of old Mr. Lawrence, who is Jo’s especial chum. The incidents in the 
story are very natural—Beth’s shyness which she overcomes to make an old man 
happy and her rapturous joy over the gift of a piano; Amy’s humiliation when 
for breaking a rule in school she is whipped and made to stand in front of the 
class; Jo’s dreadful remorse over the temper which so nearly results in Amy’s 
death; and many more of like character. The first part of the book closes with 
the beginning of Meg’s romance with John Brooke, Laurie’s young tutor. The 
second part of the book shows us Meg’s marriage and her attempts at running 
a model home. Many laughable mistakes occur. In time two wonderful twin 
babies are born to them and there are funny incidents concerning Meg’s attempts 
to have ‘“‘model’’ children. No girl but mourns over Jo’s refusal of Laurie or is 
quite reconciled to her marriage with Professor Baer, kind and good as he is. 
Beth’s death and Amy’s happy marriage with Laurie round out the lives of the 
“Little Women.” They are grown up now and the book ends with their re-union 
at Plumfield, which old Aunt March has willed to Jo. The story is not great 
because of its literary style. It is because it is so “human.” It touches the 
heart and holds a place unique in children’s literature, which it will never lose. 


THE VIRGINIA SURVEY 


The following account of the Virginia survey is supplied by the 
University of Virginia: 


The Virginia Assembly of 1918 created an Educational Commission con- 
sisting of two members of the House of Delegates, two members of the Senate, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and three persons who were to be 
engaged in work connected with the public free school system, to be named by 
the Governor. The purpose of the Commission was to make a thorough study 
of the school laws, conditions and needs of the Virginia schools, and a comparative 
study of progressive systems of education. 
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The Commission consisted of the following members: Hon. Chas. H. Rolston, 
Hon. Franklin Williams, Jr., Hon. C. O’Conor Goolrick, Hon. G. Walter Mapp, 
Miss Bessie Taylor, Prof. C. G. Maphis, Supt. Blake G. Newton, and State 
Supt. Harris Hart, Chairman. 

The Commission secured the services of Dr. Alexander Inglis, of Harvard 
University, as Director of the Survey, and under his leadership and direction a 
thorough and complete study has been made of the public school system of the 
State. Dr. Inglis had connected with him some of the leading educational 
specialists of this country and the co-operation of the General Education Board. 

Dr. Inglis has submitted his report to the Commission and the final report of 
the Commission is now in the hands of the printer. The principal reeommenda- 
tions of this report are given below. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


1. To provide for a State Board of Education to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

2. To provide that the State Superintendent be appointed by the State 
Board of Education, that his term be for five years, his appointment be deter- 
mined without reference to place or residence and his relation to said Board be 
that of its administrative and executive officer. 

3. To relieve the State Board of Education of the duty of appointing division 
superintendents in order to provide for their appointment by local county and 
city boards from a list of eligibles prepared by the State Board. To provide 
that the State Board of Education shall exercise legislative and judicial control 
over the schools. 

4. To provide that the county, rather than the district, be the unit of school 
administration, and that the school affairs of such unit be under the general 
control of a school board of five, to be elected by the qualified voters of such 
county or city, and that the present electoral board, district school board, and 
county board be abolished. 

5. To provide for a wise and just manner of distributing the State school 
funds to remove the limitation that higher grades may not share, and to change 
the age of school attendance. 

6. To provide for local tax for school purposes and to remove the limit of 
five mills from the Constitution and fix a limit to be determined by law. 

7. To remove the constitutional limitations on the compulsory attendance 


law. 


AMENDMENTS TO STATUTES 


1. To provide a standard school term of nine months for elementary and 
high school grades. 

2. To fix the age of school attendance at from six to nineteen years. 

3. To provide for an accurate school census in 1920 and for every five years 
thereafter and for a cumulative census for each intervening year. 

4. To provide that State owned textbooks be furnished to pupils. 

5. To increase the fund for teachers’ salaries, by increasing the State tax 
from fourteen to twenty-five cents and to provide a minimum salary based on 
minimum professional qualifications. 
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6. To provide that the State Normal School for the training of teachers be 
placed under the control of the State Board of Education. 

7. To provide that Normal Training departments in high schools be abolished. 

8. A recommendation that State institutions of higher learning be operated 
upon an all-year basis, with special provision in the summer quarter for teachers 
in the public schools. 

9. To provide for an efficient system of high schools without retarding the 
development of the elementary schools and recommending an appropriation 
therefor. 

10. To provide for the development of vocational education and recom- 
mending a special appropriation for training in home economics. 

11. To provide for physical training in the schools, and for the proper super- 
vision of school and community sanitation. 

12. To provide for the development of the education of negroes. 

13. To provide for the proper organization and development of the small 
rural schools. 

14. To provide for the salary of the division superintendent of schools on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

15. To provide for more liberal State support to the teachers’ pension fund. 
16. To provide adequate financial support for the public school system. 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


The state department of Wisconsin gives the following account 
of a new consolidated rural school in that state: 


The town of Trenton is the first in Washington County to resort to school 
consolidation. Four years ago two schools, with a combined enrollment of six- 
teen pupils, were united and this has led to the consolidation of the old Krell, 
Gomber, and Woolen Mills schools. 

The new consolidated school is a one-department school, in which all of the 
grades are instructed by one teacher in one classroom. 

The schoolhouse was erected last summer and with its equipment will cost 
about $6,000. Because it is only a one-department school, the State aid towards 
the cost of the building and equipment amounted to only $1,000. 

It is an imposing structure, built of parti-colored buff and reddish brick, 
and has a high brown stucco basement. Broad cement steps lead to the pro- 
jecting open vestibule surmounted by a gable and a flag staff. The gables are 
shingled, and the cornices are wide. There is a side entrance. The larger part 
of the east wall is taken up with big windows, which feature conforms with the 
modern idea of lighting schoolrooms, the light falling on the desks from the left. 
The other window arrangements also add to the distinctiveness of the building, 
and so do the wide gables, the broken wall and sky-lines, and the color schemes. 

It is a very attractive looking building, a modern example of school archi- 
tecture on a limited scale, in which everything is designed with three cardinal 
objects in view, the greatest service, comfort, and well-being of those who live 
within. The equipment is complete in every respect, vastly better than that in 
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the old little schools. 
type. 

The inside of the large schoolroom presents a very bright and cheery appear- 
ance. To the left of the entrance, which has a double door swinging both ways, 
is the boys’ wardrobe, and to the right is the girls’ wardrobe. Adjoining the 
latter is a closet for the use of the teacher. 

South of the schoolroom, in the part of the building that, viewed from the 
south and west sides, looks like an addition, is a stage ten feet wide, which can 
be shut off from the room by means of folding doors. This stage also serves as 
a library and book cases are placed along the side walls. The schoolroom is pro- 
vided with large slates built into the north and west walls, and there is also a 
large movable blackboard. 

The basement is built of concrete and has a concrete floor. Near the north- 
west corner is the furnace, the building having hot air heating, and in the north- 
east corner is a cistern, also constructed of concrete. The closets which are to 
be installed will be located in the south part of the basement. 

The consolidated district can well afford to spend more for a good teacher, 
as only one has to be paid, instead of the former three. Another thing of advan- 
tage to the school is the larger attendance. The classroom is large enough to 
hold the number of pupils a teacher can successfully handle. The larger atten- 
dance makes school work more interesting for the pupils as well as for the teacher. 
Competition is not only the life of trade but also the life of the school. 


It includes movable individual desks of the most approved 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Announcements of regular courses of study for teachers in 
service are becoming increasingly common. The following outline 
supplied by the superintendent of the Western District of Colorado 
gives an account of an arrangement between this district and the 
University of Colorado and two normal schools of the state. Special 
attention is called to the course on parent-teachers associations 
which is evidently organized in response to the practical demand 
for more intelligent direction of the co-operation between schools 
and homes. 


The general plan for class meetings will be the same as that of last year, 
namely: There will be two meetings a month, an hour and forty minutes each, 
for eight months. One meeting a month will be conducted by the extension 
superintendent, the other by the local superintendent, or principal. 

A detailed outline of each month’s work will be furnished by the extension 
superintendent. No charge is made for instruction or for the outlines, unless 
the work is taken for credit at one of the three co-operating institutions, in which 
case a fee of $5.00 will be charged for the entire course. This fee may be paid 
any time during the year. The same credit will be given for these courses as 
would be allowed for the same amount of work in residence at the different 
institutions. 
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I. War Course 


Since every phase of life has been so profoundly modified by the Great War, 
since it is highly important that the American people have brought home to them 
in the most definite manner possible the many vital lessons of the war, and since 
the public schools furnish the most direct avenue of teaching the people as a 
whole, the responsibility for this deeply significant function necessarily devolves 
upon the teachers of the public schools. 

The extension service is therefore offering the teachers of Western Colorado 
a carefully outlined course on the Great War which it is believed will give them 
a broader conception of the fundamental issues involved and the underlying 
principles which should guide every intelligent, patriotic American in his future 
conduct than can be gained by any cursory reading of newspapers and magazines, 
or even the general reading of books. 

The outline of the Great War begins with the Congress of Vienna, 1815, which 
is contrasted in its purposes and methods with the recent Peace Conference at 
Versailles. 

Following this Era of Reaction in Europe from 1815-30, a study will be 
made of the salient features of industrial and political revolutions from 1830-70 
which largely grew out of the aspirations for nationalism and which dominated 
Europe during that period. 

The third outline deals with the growth of modern democracy from 1871- 
1914, as evidenced in the conflicting aims and policies of various European 
nations, and which finally culminated in the inevitable clash between the auto- 
cratic Central Powers and the democratic Allies. 

The fourth outline deals definitely with the part which the United States 
played in the war. Succeeding outlines take up some of our more important 
reconstruction problems, such as education, transportation, labor, capital} etc. 

While the material for this course is voluminous, the first three outlines are 
based chiefly upon Hazen’s Europe Since 1815, and Ward’s Modern Europe, 
1815-1915. 

The fourth outline which deals with the United States and the war is based 
chiefly upon War Facts and Peace Problems, a handbook issued by the National 
Security League, which it is expected will furnish free a copy of this valuable 
handbook to every teacher who takes this course. 

The material for succeeding outlines dealing with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion will be found largely in the better current magazines and books. 

The libraries of all institutions will furnish a limited supply of material, but 
each group of teachers can well afford to purchase a few books, although school 
boards often do this when requested. 


II. EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
During the past decade the scientific spirit has brought about the reorganiza- 
tion of the greater part of American business and industry along lines of greater 
efficiency. 
While the forces of education are generally conservative, the educational 
leaders are awakening to the realization that much of our educational machinery, 
methods, and material have little but tradition to support them. Hence the 
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necessity in these strenuous times when the cost of living is high, when the 
demands of society are so numerous and exacting, that as teachers we apply 
scientific tests to our work to see if it measures up to such standards as are being 
applied in other lines of modern life. 

This course begins with a brief study of the history, value, and methods of 
school tests and surveys. 

The second outline deals with the use of tests. Several specific tests will be 
given the teachers themselves to illustrate their use in school. 

Other outlines will show how school tests may enable teachers, not only to 
discover scientifically the defects of their pupils, but also how scientifically to 
correct existing defects. 

The course in Educational Tests will be based largely on Monroe’s Measuring 
the Results of Teaching which is one of the State Reading Circle books for the 
ensuing year. 

The purpose of these courses is to give teachers such vitalizing information 
and inspiration as will make their everyday thinking and action more purposeful 
and effective both inside and outside the schoolroom. Any group of “a 
may take either one, or both, of these courses. 


III. PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION COURSE 

The city superintendents of Montrose, Delta, Grand Junction, and Glenwood 
Springs in co-operation with the extension superintendent have outlined a course 
based on the physical, intellectual, vocational, cultural, moral, civic, and social 
needs of the child, which it is believed may be used advantageously by Parent- 
Teachers Associations in any community. 

In addition to furnishing a somewhat detailed outline for such a course, a 
comparatively full bibliography is included in order that any association may be 
able to secure such material as they wish. 

For outlines, or further information, write O. B. Staples, P. O. Box 26, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


MAKING MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

There are many projects which can be undertaken in schools 
to secure materials for class exercises that will be much fuller and 
and more vivid than those based solely on the textbook. One 
example of such material came into the hands of the writer too late 
to be used in a yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. It is from Baltimore County, Maryland, and the con- 
tributor has consented to have it used asa newsitem. Only enough 
can be quoted to give a general idea of the way in which the project 
was carried out. 

This project in fourth-grade geography was worked out by the co-operation 
of two fourth grades in different schools. One of these schools is at Sparrows 


Point, near the mouth of the Patapsco River, while the other is at Relay near the 
head of the river. In order to have the children of each school gain an intelligent 
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understanding of the differences in the river at various points in its course and of 
the resulting industrial conditions, it was suggested that the one class gain this 
information through correspondence with the other. 

The letters will show clearly the interest of the children in both classes and 
also the definite gains in geographic information. Accompanying the letters 
were clippings and illustrations from newspapers as well as snapshots taken by 
the children themselves. In both classes the project was a means of motivation, 
not only of the geography, but also of composition, spelling, penmanship, reading, 
and the study of a bit of local history. 

The following letters passed between the children at Sparrows Point and the 
children at Reiay: 


SPARROWS Point, Mp., May 9, 1919 
DEAR CHILDREN: 
This letter is from the fourth grade of the Sparrows Point School. 
Miss Grace has told us about you, and that you live at the upper part of the 
Patapsco. We have never seen that part of the river. Will you please tell us 
about it? We live at the mouth of the Patapsco. Would you like us to write 
and tell you about it? We will be very glad to do it. 
Sincerely, 
GraDE 4A 


Revay, Mp., May 21, 1919 
DEAR CHILDREN: 
We received your letter a few days ago. We have never seen the 


mouth of the Patapsco River, so we would like very much to hear about it. 
We hope we will be able to write and tell you something of the river as we see it 
that will interest you. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, we are, 
Sincerely yours, 
4TH GRADE 


A list of the members of the Relay class was sent by request to the Sparrows 
Point children. Each boy or girl adopted a Relay child to whom to write. 
Since the Sparrows Point class was the larger, several of the children received 
more than the one letter. 


Sparrows Point, Mp., May 14, 1919 
DEAR THOMAS KELLY: 

Saturday I went along the Patapsco River. There was a big boat 
on the water. I think it was going to Europe to take food for the French people. 
It sank about twenty-five feet in the water. It had to go out in the deepest part 
of the channel because it was so big. It had three decks on it. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Rock, Grade IV 
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Sparrows Pornt, Mp., May 14, 1919 
Dear Tuomas KELLY: 

Saturday mornings I go to watch the floating dry dock in the Patapsco 
near here. It isa platform built out in the water where boats come to be repaired. 
Two boats can go on it ata time. They let in the water to sink the dock while 
the boats go in on it. Then they pump out the water and the dock comes up 
with the boat on it. 


Yours truly, 
Cart OECHSLER, Grade IV 


EDUCATIONAL FARM WORK 


In the town of Winnebago, Nebraska, there is connected with 
the school system an elaborate farming enterprise which gives the 
pupils some idea of the way in which they should organize a farm 
and develop its resources. The plan is described by its author, 
Mr. S. Toledo Sherry, as follows: 


A visitor to the schools of Winnebago may be shown an acre of land adjoining 
the city schools, the use of which has been donated by one of the public-spirited 
citizens, where twenty-eight primary pupils are cultivating an equal number of 
model farms, thirty-three feet, or one-half chain square. The land has been put 
into a perfect state of cultivation, fenced, and divided into farms. 

The selections were made by drawings similar to those of the government 
when reservations are opened for settlement. 

Maps were made and studied and the deeds duly recorded. 

Each pupil had divided his or her farm into nine equal divisions. The middle 
one on the south side is the yard. 

The central division is the barnyard. Three of the other fields are sown to 
oats, wheat, and alfalfa, while a fourth is used for a meadow and an orchard. 
One of the remaining fields is planted in corn and the first year before the barn 
is erected, the barnyard is planted in potatoes. 

The remaining two divisions are used for a garden in which are grown a 
dozen or more standard garden vegetables. 

The pupils study the soil, the selection and testing of seeds, and sow, plant, 
cultivate, and improve their model farms just as a modern up-to-date farmer is 
expected to do. : 

All the literary and classroom work of the school can be correlated with the 
manual training and industrial work of these model farms. During the winter 
shopwork both boys and girls construct fences, gates, hen houses, barns, and 
other outbuildings, and plan and build cottages for their respective farms. The 
plans, specifications, and bills of materials are first carefully worked out and 
studied and are modeled after those of the department of agriculture. The build- 
ings are constructed on a scale of one inch to the foot and working plans and 
drawings are carefully prepared in the classroom and consistently followed in 
the workshops. 
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After the crops and gardens are in good growing condition, the improvements 
are properly installed. Excavations are dug, forms made, and concrete base- 
ments and foundations for the cottages are prepared. The pupils are given 
practical instruction in the use of rock, sand, and cement and this knowledge is 
applied in constructing walks for their yards and driveways leading to the barn. 
The walk from the front gate to the cottage is daintily bordered with appropriate 
flowers. 

In assembling the improvements on the farmstead they are arranged with 
due regard to utility and the principles of artistic architecture. The cottage 
forms the principal object in the foreground while the barn constitutes the main 
one in the background. The other buildings are arranged in harmony with 
these and each other. 

In painting the buildings due regard is had to a harmonious development 
of an appropriate color scheme. When the buildings have been properly installed, 
painted, and thoroughly completed, under ideal conditions the interested observer 
beholds a model community of miniature farm homes with mimic fields of waving 
grain and resembling a most prosperous township. It is called school county 
and these embryo citizens have their local and township organizations and hold 
their school and other elections at the regular times. 

In this manner they are taught discipline, practical civics, sociology, and 
economics in a way that appeals to their interests through their play instincts. 


Ri 


News Fiems from the School of Education of 
the Untuersity of Chiragn 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner which is held each year in 
connection with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will be held at 6:30 p.m., Tuesday, February 24, 1920, on the 
fourteenth floor of the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This annual gathering of former students and alumni of the 
University has become increasingly popular and successful during 
recent years. It provides an excellent opportunity for students to 
meet former friends and classmates. A very interesting program 
is being organized. Members of the faculty will discuss recent 
developments in the University and progressive changes in the 
Department of Education. Students who have taken work in the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department will be interested to know that 
Miss Alice Temple will'speak. Prominent alumni of the University 
will discuss topics of special interest to all former students. 

A most cordial invitation is extended to all former students and 
alumni to attend the dinner. The price per plate is $2.00. Please 
send reservations to the Alumni Committee of the School of Educa- 
tion as early as possible. Secure tickets on the mezzanine floor 
of the Statler Hotel no later than 10:00 a.m., Tuesday, February 24. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH AFTER-SCHOOL CLASSES 

The University Elementary School has conducted after-school 
classes for five years. These classes were organized because the 
faculty believes that the splendid equipment of the school should 
not lie unused from 3:00 P.M. one day until 9:00 a.m. the next, and 
that children who wish to do extra work should have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The organization of these classes was made possible, through 
the financial assistance given by the Parents’ Association, which 
contributes $300 yearly. The membership of the classes is made 
up of voluntary registrations from the middle and upper grades of 
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the University Elementary School and other schools near by. 
Although attendance is not compulsory, the pupils have been 
very regular in attendance inasmuch as the places of irregular pupils 
are assigned to new applicants. 

At first, classes were organized in printing, woodworking, clay- 
modeling, cooking, and sewing. The modeling, sewing, and cook- 
ing classes were discontinued later, and a science class was organized. 
In 1915 a supervisor of play was added to the instructors. Heisa 
college man whose duty it is to supervise the play of the boys from 
three until half-past four each afternoon. Two years ago an after- 
school class in social dancing was organized consisting only of 
sixth- and seventh-grade pupils from the University Elementary 
School. Arrangements are under way for a class in swimming, and 
there are plans to reorganize classes in sewing, cooking, and clay- 
modeling. 

The after-school play is supervised the full school year. Ten 
lessons, more or less, are given in the after-school dancing course. 
The work in science-construction, printing, and woodworking is 
carried on for four months, from November to March, a period 
in the year when outside play is least desirable. 

The experiment as described has been carried far enough to 
prove that it has numerous possibilities, and that it can supplement 
the work of elementary schools in city systems to the distinct 
advantage of the children, the school, and the neighborhood. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CLUBS 


During the last year the Alumni Council of the University of 
Chicago has co-operated with the alumni in the organization of 
University of Chicago Clubs. The primary purpose of these 
clubs is to promote genuine fellowship among the alumni, former 
students, and friends of the University. Meetings were held at 
the following cities during the Autumn Quarter: Rock Island, 
Davenport, Moline, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Washington, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Dayton, and Columbus. Plans 
have been made for the organization of clubs at numerous other 
places during the year. Students who have attended the College 
of Education have been active in the organization of these clubs. 
The Alumni Council will gladly furnish suggestions concerning the 
organization of such clubs and copies of the proposed constitution 
on request. In many cases the Council has been able to send a 
member of the faculty to speak at the first meeting of a club. 
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MISTAKES OFTEN MADE BY PRINCIPALS—PART I 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Whenever a road is to be traveled which is difficult because of 
pitfalls on either side, one of the most practical things is to know the 
nature and location of these pitfalls. Consciously to avoid falling 
into them is part of the task of traveling the road. 

The principal of-a building has an endlessly complicated series of 
tasks to perform; or, to continue the analogy, he has a most difficult 
road to travel. It is obscure and ill-defined in many, even most, of 
its parts; there are innumerable pitfalls into which he may easily 
stumble; and false trails of many kinds lead off into wrong direc- 
tions. One of the most practical things for a principal, therefore, is 
to know the kinds of mistakes that it is possible for him to make, and 
against which he must therefore be consciously on guard. This is 
of course especially true for the younger inexperienced principals 
who are in the stage of professional habit-formation. 

We have assembled a list of possible mistakes by drawing on the 
actual experiences and observations of several hundred superinten- 
dents, principals, and teachers. They were asked to mention spe- 
cific mistakes which they had actually met with. Those most fre- 
quently mentioned are here enumerated. 

1. Autocratic and arbitrary direction of work and of the general 
affairs of the building. This is the error of management most 
frequently referred to, and it is the thing in connection with 
which the most bitterness was evident in the expressions of those 
mentioning it. The following are typical: 


“Our principal never seemed to think that his teachers’ opinions counted. 
“ He never consulted with them when he was about to make a change in the school 
management. He merely sent a note to each saying that hereafter things would 
be done thus and so.” 
“The principal was jealous of his power and authority and refused to delegate 
responsibility to his teachers.” 
“He did not seem to realize that he was dealing with live thinking material, 
both in teacher and pupil. In thus failing to deal humanly with human beings, 
_ he failed to awaken proper effort on the part of the teachers.” 
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“He interfered too much in the teacher’s work and did not permit her to do 
her own thinking.” 

“He was afflicted with a sense of superiority and his attitude toward teachers 
was haughty and domineering.” 

“Our principal tries to do altogether too much. He lacks confidence in his 
teachers and feels that he must do most of their thinking for them.” 

“He failed or refused to take teachers, pupils, and parents into his confidence.” 


The mistake here is the violation of one of the basic principles of 
good management—one which is, however, inadequately recognized 
even by many of our progressive professional leaders. It may be 
stated about as follows: In the performance of a complicated task | 
which involves the co-operative efforts of skilled specialists upon 
different levels of specialization, those nearest the detailed labors to 
be performed should be responsible for much initiative in proposing 
plans of detailed procedure, while those specialists of more general 
type, who stand nearest the ultimate sources of authority, should be 
responsible for approval of the detailed plans before they are put 
into actual operation. 

Reduced to more concrete terms, this means that teachers, those 
who are in position best to know the individual children and their 
specific needs from day to day, and who are nearest to, and responsi- . 
ble for, the detailed labors, should be continually taking the 
initiative concerning the details of courses of study, choice of text 
and supplementary books, methods, supplies, distribution of time, 
classification and grouping of pupils, etc. They have not merely a 
right to do this—their position within the organization makes it 
their duty. The principal should not merely give teachers the 
opportunity to take such initiative but he should place it upon them 
as a responsibility to be efficiently absolved—under penalty of 
dismissal for inefficient performance. 

The principal’s direction of the work should be largely the stimu- 
lation of teachers to provide detailed plans of work, and the 
emendation and approval of such plans in conferences with the 
teachers. Only thus can there be democracy and normal human 
relationships within the organization. These latter, however, are 
not ends, but rather means. If autocracy in the long run could be 
more efficient, it should probably be employed. The major objec- 
tion is that it fails to utilize the abilities, the thought, and the 
initiative of those nearest the work who are therefore in the best 
position to know what in detail is to be done. Democracy is to be 
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employed because it stimulates a far greater amount of thinking 
and unlocks greater stores of energy. Naturally it requires proper 
organization and leadership. 

2. Taking care of matters personally that ought to be delegated. 
This mistake is closely related to the preceding. They are cognate 
errors and frequently, perhaps usually, are found together. The 
second is well illustrated by the following actual instance: 


Principal X took charge of a well-organized elementary school of 1,800 pupils 
and 40 teachers. The school had developed a strong social and co-operative 
spirit. The teachers were organized into many working committees along educa- 
tional lines as well as for the more efficient performance of many of the purely 
mechanical duties connected with a large organization. For example, the care of, 
and distribution of, supplies were handled by one of the seventh-grade rooms; 
the ordering and distribution of handwork materials were done by a small com- 
mittee of teachers; the selection of supplementary readers by another group, etc. 

As soon as possible after assuming control, Principal X took from these 
specialized groups all these detailed duties. He wanted todothem all himself. As 
a consequence his office is swamped with a mass of detail and he is kept almost 
entirely from the greater work of supervision. As a further result he has killed, 
absolutely, the co-operative spirit. He has discontinued all teachers’ meetings 
for the purpose of discussion of educational aims and practices, and as a substitute 
calls the teachers together only for the purpose of giving instructions as to when he 
wants this or that report, or as to the manner in which he wants this or that petty 
detail carried out. Asa result he has taken from the teaching corps the inspiration 
that comes from group discussion and from co-operative effort. On account of 
this and the lack of supervision, the school is breaking up into various units, 
each working along after its own fashion. 


Let a man have ever so much educational zeal and let him dis- 
interestedly spend himself without stint or limit for the good of 
the cause in a building of 1,800 pupils, he can do but a small fraction 
of the total task. He should know that his main business is fo get 
work done, not to do it himself. In the case cited, the root of the 
trouble may be various things: an inordinate love of power, lack of 
confidence in his teachers, failure to organize the factors of the 
situation sufficiently for delegation without confusion or dispersion 
of responsibility, or a wrong theory of management. But whatever 
be the cause, the result is a violation of the principle of good manage- 
ment already presented. 

3. Trying to take care of too many things at once. This is not in 
itself anerror. Asa matter of fact, the principal is made responsible 
for all of the activities going on within his building. These are very 
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numerous and of a highly diverse character. Nevertheless, he is 
responsible for seeing that they are all properly performed. His 
task, however, is not to do them himself, but to get them done by the 
total group of which he is leader. The mistake here referred to is 
failure to develop a form of organization and a technique of dele- 
gating functions which will permit him to hand the various activities 
over to others, and in the failure at the same time to develop a 
technique of inspecting the labors delegated to others so as to keep 
them at all times on a proper plane of efficiency. All principals 
at the present time are greatly in need of a manual on the technique 
of the delegation of functions. 

4. Lack of interest in teachers’ experiments. Most of the work of 
the thoughtful teacher at present is of an experimental nature. 
Educational science is yet only in its infancy and none can speak 
with certainty as to the best methods or materials to be employed 
in the application of general principles to the great majority of 
problems met with in the classroom. As a consequence, teachers 
must be continually trying out different methods of organizing their 
materials, different kinds of textbooks, supplementary and oral 
material, different methods of stimulating pupils to take advantage 
of their opportunities, etc. Every teacher should be continually 
taking the initiative in drawing up plans for the solution of the 
innumerable detailed problems currently met with, and the prin- 
cipal should at all times be associated with the teacher in this think- 
ing and planning. He should stimulate, discuss possiblities, suggest 
other improvements, and approve all plans before they are put 
into operation. The principal who is not constantly in intimate 
contact with the thinking of the teachers is failing in the highest 
function of all. 

5. Uncensciously creating weaknesses in teachers by withholding 
responsibility. Strength of any kind is begotten through the exercise 
of function. Those who think and plan acquire the power to think 
and plan, while those from whom this responsibility is withheld lose 
their powers of independent thought and become increasingly 
dependent upon others. Where a principal says that experienced 
teachers are unfitted to bear responsibility for initiative, this condi- 

tion is often created by a type of supervision that holds them 
continually in a condition of intellectual servitude. Make teachers 
responsible for initiative and vigorous thought, provide the neces- 
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sary supervisory_ stimulation, contagion, and leadership, and all 
who are worthy of the position of teacher can rise to the requisite 
levels of professional ability. Those who cannot are mental and 
social incompetents who should be eliminated from the profession. 
6. Taking to himself credit for all successes in the school. The 
director of a university training school writes: y 


I have in mind cases in which the building principals wanted everything to 
be credited as emanating from them. Ifa teacher started some creditable innova- 
tion or made some commendable improvement, the principal would immediately 
take it over and claim all credit for it. Principals, in fact, have been known to 
stifle initiative in teachers for fear that they might receive recognition for laudable 
suggestions or improvements which they did not themselves happen to think of 
first and set in motion. 


The work of the principal can be described as leadership in the 
performance of a large co-operative task. The wise leader gives full 
recognition to all commendable efforts on the part of his followers. 
Only in their success is he himself successful. Only in maximum 
accomplishment on their part can there result maximum accom- 
plishment on his part as leader. To repress them or to inhibit effort 
by stealing the credit that they have earned is to destroy his own 
chances of success. The effective leader is big enough to see the 
relations of these factors. The one who is so petty that he cannot 
see wherein his own success lies has no place in a position of leader- 
ship. It is unnecessary to refer to the ethical relationships involved. 
The error spells ineffectiveness or failure in the work of the school, 
and is therefore to be condemned on this purely professional basis. 

7. Feebleness or absence of directive effort. Most of the errors dis- 
cussed above relate to some aspect of overdirection on the part of 
the principal. Here we meet with the error of underdirection. The 
principal is passive and lets the activities of the building go their own 
gait so long as they go smoothly and unobtrusively. Teachers are 
expected to do about all of the thinking and planning as well as the 
actual work. The successful room is the one that makes. the least 
disturbance and which creates the fewest problems. It is very 
common for teachers to say, “Our principal never gives us any 
constructive suggestions as to how any of our .tasks are to be 
performed.” 

While teachers must be expected largely to take the initiative as 
to details, certainly principals must be continually taking the initia- 
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tive in the formulation and expression of general policies to be 
pursued in connection with any and every aspect of the work going 
on within the building. The principal, for example, is responsible 
for securing all of the results that are to accrue from the teaching of 
reading in the building. He is not expected to do the teaching, but 
it is expected that he shall, through the teachers, secure the results. 
If he would do his part effectively and if he would be sure at all 
times that he is doing his full part in getting the teachers to perform 
their full part, then it is necessary that he know, so far as our profes- 
sion can now know, the sorts of things that ought to be going on 
within the classrooms where reading is being taught. He cannot 
know the personal idiosyncrasies of the individual pupils so well as 
the teacher, nor can he know the particular degree of advancement 
of each of these pupils; consequently, he is not so fully in position to 
make choice of the particular reading selections that are to be 
employed or of the specific aspects of method. But he should have 
sufficient knowledge of the kind of selections that ought to be 
employed to secure desired results and of the general types of 
methods to be employed in the uses of those materials. He should 
see that teachers are at all times informed of the general principles 
involved and that they are using them for the direction of their 
work. Since they are usually undertrained and underexperienced at 
the present time and therefore inadequately informed concerning 
general principles and modes of specific application, and since they 
are so enmeshed in the details of their current labors that they easily 
lose sight of some things while giving attention to others, quite 
obviously it is the duty of the principal to be continually calling 
teachers’ attention to things which they do not know or which they 
are overlooking. As they plan their work previous to its perform- 
ance, the principal will need to keep continually conversant with 
their plans and to be continually making suggestions for emendation 
and improvement. In association with the teachers of the building 
he must be continually doing a part of the thinking concerning the 
work of the various subjects in the various classrooms. Only thus 
can he fully perform the function of professional leadership in the 
work. When he confines himself to the routine of the office and 
merely takes care of the odd-job work about the building and fails 
to provide this professional leadership in the work of the classrooms, 
he really is not principal of the building at all. Ofttimes he becomes 
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little more than a mere unskilled, unprofessional, odd-job man 
engaged in oiling the places in the machinery which have a tendency 
to creak. Either he has never assumed his proper function or he 
has abdicated. 

It is quite true that a principal has other fundamental things 
besides direction which he must do. The directorial function, how- 
ever, is primordial. If he does not properly perform it, he is not in 
proper relation to the situation rightly to perform any of his other 
functions. The matter is serious because of the frequency of this 
error. The first cause for this lack of directorial effort may be found 
in the position of the principal. It is such that it is very easy for him 
to fail to perform his directorial duty. The school board and the 
superintendent, with his professional staff, are in large degree 
determining the general policies of the system, laying out the 
courses of study in detail, selecting text and supplementary books, 
supplies and equipment, and otherwise very fully determining 
policies and procedure for the school system. As these things are 
done by the superintendent he usually has mainly in mind the 
activities of the teachers in the classrooms. He does not usually 
have sufficiently in mind any placing of responsibility upon the 
building principal for adaptation of his general policies to the 
specific building needs. All too often he is afflicted with the obses- 
sion of uniformity and really expects the same kind of work to 
be going on in all buildings, however diverse the conditions within 
the district. He expects, therefore, the principal merely to pass on 
to the teachers things that have been formulated in his central 
office. He does not expect principals to think and plan for their 
buildings. With his professional advisers, he is doing their thinking 
for them. He places principals in such a state of tutelage and gives 
to them such a mechanical series of labors that they lose their powers 
all too frequently to think, plan, and lead forcefully in the thought 

‘of the building. . Quite obviously, the shortcomings in the perform- 
ance of the principal here discussed are ofttimes induced by autoc- 
racy and arbitrariness in the offices of the official superiors. The 
superintendent is making the same sort of mistake in his dealings 
with his principals that the principal can make in dealing with his 
teachers. The result in either case is a withering of the professional 
personality. 
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A second cause for this error of underdirection may be that the 
principal is professionally ignorant. He may not himself know what 
ought to be going on in teaching the different subjects in the 
different grades, in adapting courses of study, in selecting the best 
materials,etc. Insuch case he finds it very convenient indeed to fall 
back upon the slogan of professional democracy and to advocate the 
“hands-off” policy of giving teachers full initiative and full respon- 
sibility. In such case, however, he is not prepared to enforce 
responsibility. Let him complete his ideas as to the various things 
to be done where the work of a building is to be both democratic and 
effective and he will see that his plea for democracy is mere evasion of 
responsibility. It is quite true that we should have democracy of 
management, but abdication of responsibility on the part of the 
principal is not the method of bringing about such democracy. Its 
outcome is nothing other than professional anarchy within the 
building—using the term in its etymological sense. 

A third cause of this error, closely related to the other two, is 
intellectual slackness or laziness. It is human nature to follow the 
lines of least resistance. When the system is so organized that the 
superintendent and his specialized advisers are expected to do most 
of the thinking for the system and the classroom teachers are 
expected to carry out the details of routine labors demanded by 
this centralized thinking, the line of least resistance for the principal 
is simply to pass on the directions from the central office to the 
teachers, leaving the responsibility for actual work at the two 
extremes of the line. He is but an intermediating cog that is mostly 
inert, except as it is moved by those between whom he interme- 
diates. His professional indolence may thus be easily an induced 
condition resulting from an erroneous conception of organization 
and management within the general system. 

A fourth cause is professional timidity. The traditional prac- 
tices are always those that are approved and accepted by the 
majority of men. This seems to be especially true in the field of 
education. To attempt improvement is always to attempt some 
degree of innovation. It is to espouse the suggestion of a small 
minority. It is usually a thinking, and generally a rather quiet, 
minority, whereas the great unthinking majority is unhesitatingly 
vocal and violent in opposition to any departure from the tradi- 
tional grooves. Like everybody else, the principal quite commend- 
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ably desires permanence of tenure. He knows that the fewer the 
innovations the more smoothly the mechanism will run and there- 
fore the less opposition to himself, his policies, and his work will be 
awakened within the community. 

A fifth cause is the general professional failure to develop a 
technique of organization and management which definitizes the 
functions to be performed by the principals and which presents to 
them a technique of action in the performance of their proper 
directorial functions. For this deficiency their official superiors 
are more responsible than they. The responsibility also rests upon 
those who have been training administrators and supervisors in our 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and schools of education. _ 

As principals become conscious of the nature and the seriousness 
of the error here referred to, it becomes incumbent upon them to 
remove the various operative causes of the error and thereby 
eliminate the error itself. Not to inform themselves as to the 
situation and the possibilities and not to exert themselves by way of 
remedy is to be guilty of the error of omission. 

8. Frequent change of policy. One principal writes as follows: 


The most serious mistake a principal can make is the constant change of 
policy. I have in mind a principal who is excellent in devising new plans but they 
_ never result in anything like the expected accomplishment. The reason is per- 
fectly clear. The principal never gives his teachers opportunity to work out his 
plans before he changes them and substitutes others of a quite different character. 


Another quite successful principal writes as follows: 


The principal whom I have in mind was of the studious, thoughtful type and 
possessed of large educational zeal. He acted hastily in inaugurating new ideas 
and plans as supervisor. In many instances he would institute a new plan on one 
day and change it the next day or the next week. The result was continual 
confusion, keeping him nervous, irritable, and sensitive. After two years he 
resigned his position a disappointed man. Naturally his teachers were kept 
continually nervous and confused in their ideas as to what was to be done. 


It is not surprising to find this type of mistake made by progres- 
sive-minded principals at the present time. Educational aims and 
methods are unsettled and the educational needs of society are 
diverse. Educational thought is very confused, but significant 
insights on the part of social and educational leaders, as presented 
' in our professional literature, are very numerous. In large measure 
the leaders have not synthesized and harmonized these various 
insights. Practical men cannot wait until the leaders have 
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completed their work. They must secure such insights as they can 
and proceed upon such bases. They find themselves, however, 
hampered by their own burden of traditional thinking, by the 
attitudes of teachers aud community, by the nature of courses of 
study, textbooks, and the general equipment of the schools, etc. It 
is natural for them to try to tind a way first in one direction, and 
then in another. Efforts of this character are apt to indicate a 
superior but insufficiently informed type of man. If mistakes are 
to be classified in degree of peccability, then this should probably 
be considered less reprehensible than the stagnation which results 
in the case of those who indolently refrain from any effort at progress. 
It is less blameworthy to try earnestly and fail than lazily not to try. 

The mistake is a serious one, however, and ought not to be made. 
It results from following partial insights rather than following the 
dictates of a broadly conceived and well-integrated general policy 
which provides in a balanced way for the efficient continuance of 
the work as it has developed through the years, and at the same 
time provides methods of making continuous and gradual improve- 
ments within this work. The man who makes this mistake is apt 
to be a student, but he is in that stage of understanding which we 
have in mind in the use of the old proverb: ‘‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’’ This type of man cannot usually be cured 
through repression. This would only destroy him. The only cure 
is the building out of his insights and their integration. He needs 
books, opportunities for study, and professional courses in normal 
schools or universities. 

Thus far we have dealt with weaknesses in the principal’s 
performance of the directorial function. In the continuation of this 
discussion next month, we shall enumerate errors in the performance 
of the inspectorial function. 

[To be concluded] 


WHAT TRAINING DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT 
NEED IN HIS ELEMENTARY TEACHERS? 


HENRY C. MORRISON 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Is any training at all essential?—A strange question to ask in 
this day and generation no doubt, and yet the supervising officer 
has occasion to ask himself the question many times. Publicly he 
feels bound to answer the question in the affirmative, but in the 
seclusion of his private meditations he has honest doubts. In most 
cases, he concludes that some kind of training must be essential, or 
at least desirable, but he wonders why his trained teachers so often 
fall short of the standard set by his untrained, experienced teachers. 
The reason for his hesitation is no doubt to be found chiefly in the 
principle that in all kinds of human contact personality must 
always loom so large as to obscure other elements of capacity; but 
it is only fair to say that his hesitation is also often justified by the 
failure of training institutions to equip their graduates with a 
thorough and practical grasp upon the entirely workable principles 
which are useful in the schoolroom. 

We still have with us the conservative who smiles and says, 
“Oh, I don’t believe in your cut-and-dried methods; teachers, like 
poets, are born, not made.” Let us frankly acknowledge that the 
statement is at least a half-truth. No training can take the place of 
the native capacity for inspiration and clear teaching which we 
sometimes find. Some people are born teachers, just as some are 
born mechanics, or farmers, or physicians, or cooks. And quite 
similarly, some people are so lacking in native adaptation that no 
amount of training would ever make them into good teachers. But 
we know enough today about the distribution of all kinds of special 
gifts, or lack of gifts, to enable us to be entirely confident that there 
are not born teachers enough to equip the schools, and, further, that 
the number at the opposite end of the scale cannot be large enough 
to endanger the schools with native hopelessness. The truth is that 
the vast majority of people are wholly incapable of teaching effec- 
tively until they learn how to teach and that these people teach 
347 
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very well indeed after they have learned how. One is not impressed, 
in visiting classrooms of any grade, with the large number of teach- 
ers who by any stretch of the imagination can be assigned to the 
genius class. 

On the other hand, the teacher of today has many duties which 
are not instructional in character, such, for instance, as physical care 
of children, touch with child welfare work, various tests and 
measurements, knowledge of none of which is inherited. 

This article proposes to discuss from the standpoint of the 
supervising officer what training products are valuable and useful, 
in the belief that such officers will require them whenever they can 
get them. 

Adequate academic scholarship.—Nobody can teach what he 
does not know. More than that, in the long run, the teacher who 
knows at least as much about the subject being taught as the text 
in use contemplates, inspires in his pupils a peculiar respect. The 
bane of many schools, to put it bluntly, is in the fact that people 
who assume to teach, even in elementary school, do not know 
enough. Many normal schools are keenly conscious of the fact and 
devote so much of their limited time to reviews of academic work 
that they have no time left for professional preparation proper. The 
bona fide graduate of a reputable secondary school ought to know 
enough to teach an elementary grade. The difficulty in part seems 
to be that some normal schools are willing to accept secondary 
graduates whose principals would never venture to grant a college- 
entrance certificate, and in turn to pass along such students into the 
teaching profession. A further difficulty is often found in the fact 
that thoroughly good high-school graduates have often never 
studied at all the sciences and history and literature which are so 
peculiarly a necessity to the young person who is destined to meet 
the inquisitive minds of children in the elementary grades. 

The remedy for the first difficulty suggests itself. For the 
second, the cure is probably in prevocational teaching courses 
which are already a feature of many secondary programs. It is 
plainly essential that normal schools should be able to limit their 
academic courses to those which are mainly methodological in char- 
acter. 

An elementary understanding of the educative process.—By this 
I do not mean a philosophy of education, nor yet a collection of 
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essays upon education. The young normal-school student cannot 
usually be expected to generalize upon data for the collection of 
which a lifetime is needed. On the other hand, she can find an 
insight into a notion of education as a process of growth in the 
individual, sufficient to make her capable of intelligent discrimina- 
tion between what is education for the elementary pupil and what 
is not—enough, let us say, to enable her to picture to herself what 
the elementary school is or ought to be trying to do. Modern 
biology and psychology provide an abundance of data for such a 
course. 

The educational technology of the grade taught—There are 
several well-recognized duties of the modern school system which 
ordinarily are entrusted to corps of specialists, duties in the per- 
formance of which the regular teacher is an assistant rather than a 
principal. No person can be a really effective teacher, capable of 
contributing to the organized morale of the whole school system, 
unless she is equipped with a sufficient knowledge of the underlying 
principles and routine of these various extra-curricular activities 
to make her intelligent about them. Intelligent understanding is 
pretty apt to breed conscientiousness. Lack of understanding 
spells apathy. In the whole matter of medical inspection, for 
instance, there is a world of difference between the effectiveness of 
medical oversight in the room of the teacher who understands what 
it is all about and in that of the teacher who leaves it all to the 
school physician and nurse. Medical inspection, physical education, 
fire drill and fire prevention, child welfare, oversight of the sub- 
normal—all these activities find the understanding teacher their 
most effective aid and the teacher who “knows nothing about it”’ 
an irritating stumbling block. 

And so the normal school which would graduate teachers who will 
in a practical sense justify their training will prescribe competent 
elementary courses in the common technology of the schoolroom. 
The writer suggests that there should be at least the following such 
courses: 

1. The physical nature of the child and school hygiene, including 
the purpose and routine of medical inspection, school nursing, the 
dental clinic, etc., but not including the methodology of physical 
education which is properly a subject by itself. 
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2. The planning and sanitation of school buildings, including 
fire prevention and fire and panic drill. 

3. The nature of feeble-mindedness, its social meaning, its 
appearance in the schoolroom, mental tests, needful procedure 
with feeble-minded children, character and purpose of institutional 
treatment. 

4. The care of dependent children, including the legal definition 
of dependency in children, where such legal definition exists, and 
including particularly the public and private machinery provided 
for handling cases of juvenile dependency. 

5. Similarly the care of juvenile delinquents, including study of 
the nature and causes of delinquency, proper methods, institutional 
and otherwise, of dealing with the delinquent child, and particularly 
the existing court and institutional machinery provided. 

The public-school teacher is in a peculiarly important relation to 
the problems arising under 4 and 5. The school is the place in which 
all the child-welfare roads cross. The teacher is in a position to 
know sooner than most people when children begin to need public 
protection. If she is intelligent and keen about the matter, she is 
very likely to be able to prevent a world of suffering and crime; if 
she is ignorant of the whole matter, she is commonly apathetic, 
not only to the detriment of the school itself, but also to the sacrifice 
of one of the school’s most conspicuous opportunities. 

6. Apart from its courses in the applied psychology of the school 
subjects, the normal school ought to offer, as most schools’ do, a 
brief course in general psychology, in order to equip the graduate 
with an elementary insight into the nature of mental processes. 
This course has very commonly tended to become loaded up with a 
mass of material which belongs to the university graduate school if 
anywhere, and the tendency at present is perhaps to rush to the 
other extreme and eliminate general psychology altogether, which 
is unfortunate. 

The methodology and technique of the grade or subject taught. 
Here is of course the point at which, in the superintendent’s eyes, 
the professional school either succeeds or fails, for here it is that the 
student in training either learns to teach or does not learn. The 
plea that the normal school does not wish to teach any particular 
method, but only the “great fundamentals” will no longer hold. 
Time was when it would hold. That was the day of the widely 
exploited empirical devices for teaching reading or arithmetic or 
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what not. We have in the place of that empiricism today, a body of 
principles scientifically determined which gives us a generalized basis 
for the methodology of most of the schoolroom arts. So far as 
‘eading, writing, spelling, and the language arts in general are 
concerned, we are no longer interested in the A series of readers or 
the B spelling book, or the C system of writing. To a degree, the 
same thing is true of arithmetic. In effect, the normal school has 
for most of the subjects of the elementary school a teachable 
methodology. 

Methodology is one thing and technique is quite another. 
Without the first, the teacher becomes an unintelligent routinist; 
without the second, she cannot teach. The young woman who 
comes to her task in a given grade with the best possible knowledge 
of the principles which govern effective and economical teaching in 
that grade will still have to learn how to teach unless she has learned 
the technique of teaching by practice in teaching. We musn’t 
be surprised if the superintendent is not impressed by the scientific 
equipment of the methodologist who cannot teach. 

Practice means practice schools where students can get the feel 
of the schoolroom and acquire the technique of teaching. Many of 
our great normal schools have failed to justify themselves as 
training schools for teachers, because their very size has made 
the practice school impossible. For a two-year training course, 
experience goes to show that a practice school with an enrolment 
not less than five times the enrolment of the training course is 
about the minimum. Since administrative problems in the conduct 
of practice increase very rapidly as the size of the practice school 
grows, it follows that effective normal schools calculated to furnish 
thorough and practical training for the teaching service in the 
elementary schools will ordinarily be small institutions, more 
often falling under five hundred students in enrolment than exceed- 
ing that number. 

An essential feature of our growing science of methodology is 
the tests and measurements which are appropriate to the several 
schoolroom arts. The modern normal school can hardly justify 
itself unless it sends out its graduates not only taught the how and 
the why of the subject which they propose to teach, but also trained 
in the checking-up of the results of teaching and in the scientific 
diagnosis of the difficulties which from time to time present them- 
selves. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION IN 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


An experiment in education in accident prevention has been 
carried out in the Harris Teachers College and the Wyman Obser- 
vation School during the past year as a part of a program of educa- 
tional reconstruction. The point of view from which we are 
studying education is social, and we are attempting to reconstruct 
the curriculum on social grounds. The purpose is, on the one 
hand, to ascertain the kinds of social needs the individual has while 
in school and after he leaves the schools for a place in society 
outside of the school environment. This demands a knowledge of 
the situations to which the individual must adjust himself. On 
the other hand, it is our purpose to discover the habits, skills, 
attitudes, points of view, and ideals concerning these social situa- 
tions that should be developed in the child by means of the 
curriculum during his school career. For instance, by a study of 
society and its demands upon the individual going out from the 
school, we find that it is necessary that he possess certain habits, 
skills, ideals, attitudes, and so forth, relating to the health, voca- 
tional fitness, civic duties and responsibilities, accident prevention, 
thrift, etc., if he is to be an effective unit in the social organization. 
It is our purpose to develop these ideals, habits, skills, etc., through 
curricular instruction. 

The experiment in teaching accident prevention, then, is merely 
one effort of the many in process to reconstruct the whole 
elementary-school curriculum from the point of view of the needs 
of the individual as a social unit. The dominant motive in this 
experiment is threefold. First, an effort has been made to combat 
the serious menace to human welfare of the constantly increasing 
number of serious public and industrial accidents. During the 
period of the war, when fewer than seventy thousand fatalities 
occurred from wounds and sickness in the expeditionary force of 
more than two million men in France, practically twice that number 
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of people were killed in avoidable accidents in the United States. 
During this same period, when fewer than three hundred thousand 
persons were wounded, about three million persons were injured 
from accidents in the United States, most of which might have 
been avoided. Our school district shares these accidents. These 
statistics suggest that the problem of accidents is one that must be 
considered by the teacher and school administrator. 

Secondly, the material and situations available in accident 
instruction afford unusual opportunity for providing motive in the 
work in English, history, civics, arithmetic, ethics, and, in fact, all 
the subjects of the curriculum. In the first place, these situations 
are familiar to the child and touch his life in such a vital way that 
nothing, we have found, is more valuable in arousing his interest 
and activity; and in the second place, the curriculum may be 
greatly enriched by this additional subject-matter. The need of 
accident prevention and the desirability of creating attitudes and 
ideals about accidents, both as a community and individual need, 
provide unit situations through which may be taught most success- 
fully English, history, reading, etc. 

Thirdly, the subject-matter of accident prevention helps to 
make possible the use of the project method in the presentation of 
the various subjects. Since the teacher must seek actual situations 
through which she expects to develop skills, ideals, and attitudes, 
all the work becomes actual projects to the child. It furthermore 
socializes the educational processes. 

These objectives afford, then, the motive for this experiment. 
The result of this experiment has been the introduction of the teach- 
ing of accident prevention into the curriculum of our observation 
school. An important element in the experiment was the deter- 
mination of the place of accident instruction in the curriculum. 
When the need of instruction in accident prevention was sufficiently 
felt for us to undertake accident instruction, the first problem was 
to seek to carry it out without the addition of a further burden to 
the already congested curriculum. Our first step, then, was to 
give our attention to the problem of the introduction of this addi- 
tional subject-matter. Upon examination of the curriculum, we 
found that the subject-matter of the regular curriculum could be 
more effectively taught through the use of accident situations. The 
following examples will show how the subject-matter has been 
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connected with social situations so as to give meaning to regular 
curricular instruction and to arouse the child to the point where 
he can feel the vital nature of the regular subjects. 


READING LESSON 

Assignment.—The reading of articles in the newspapers and 
magazines bearing on accident prevention selected from any source 
within the experience of the child. 

Preparation.—The child is to read as widely as possible from 
these sources in order that he may select the best example of a 
description of an accident and that he may read it to the class 
for the purpose of leading the members of the class to avoid such 
an accident themselves. Also, his purpose is to make such an 
impression upon the class from his reading that the members will 
vote to include the selection read in a scrapbook to be put in the 
library for future classes and for the use of the school. 

Recitation.—The children read their respective selections; the 
class discusses the merits and defects of each and finally votes 
to include or not to include the selection in the scrapbook forthe 
library. 

Objectives—(1) The pupil acquires the habit of reading the 
types of material that every citizen should know how to read 
intelligently. (2) In the class discussion the pupil develops the 
capacity for the exercise of critical judgment toward material 
found in newspapers and magazines. (3) The pupil gains a great 
deal of social information in the preparation of his particular lesson. 
(4) Under the impelling motive of influencing the class through his 
selection and of preserving his selection for future classes, the pupil 
acquires skill of reading, of interpretation, and proper manner of 
presentation. (5) The pupil actually participates in a social func- 
tion and acquires skil! and habits in such matters. (6) The pupil 
acquires knowledge, attitudes, and ideals concerning the prevention 


of accidents. 


CIVICS LESSON 

Assignment.—Notice and read the daily newspapers for one 
week and clip all the news concerning coroner’s court activities. 
The class selects a committee to visit a coroner’s court and hear 
an inquest. All pupils find from parents, friends, or any other 
source all possible information concerning the history, purpose, 
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function, and general effectiveness of the coroner’s court and 
inquest in their city. 

Preparation.—Follows the assignment. 

Recitation—Report of the committee. A discussion of the 
nature, function, purpose, and effectiveness of the coroner’s court. 
Children participate freely in the discussion and read any of their 
clippings that they think particularly pertinent. The court and 
its functions are regarded mainly in relation to the prevention of 
accidents. 

Objectives.—(1) Knowledge of an important social institution. 
(2) Participation of the class in a social exercise in the selection of 
a committee to perform a social function for the class. (3) The 
establishing of habits in the children of reading newspapers care- 
fully and critically. (4) New points of social contact and interests. 
(One boy discovered the need of magazines for prisoners in the local 
jail and formed a club of school children to supply them.) (5) The 
class selects representatives to bring any vital information in the 
form of four-minute speeches to other classes in the school. Thus 
the pupils learn a new social responsibility and acquire a valuable 
skill in public speaking on vital matters. 


ARITHMETIC LESSON 

Assignment.—Gather data on accidents in city and make 
problems from the statistics. 

Preparation.—Put the statistics into tables, make graphs and 
problem solutions. The following problems are some of those 
constructed by a seventh-grade class and will show how the pupils 
are led to find and interpret important social statistics in their 
daily exercises: 

1. The number of deaths by accident in St. Louis in 1916 was 
525; in 1918, 464. How much was the number decreased in 1918? 
What part was it decreased? 

2. There were 510 people killed by accident in St. Louis in 
1917; 75 of these were children under 10 years of age, 48 were from 
10 to 20 years. What number beyond the age of 20 were killed in 
1917? 

3. Six thousand children under 10 years of age were killed by 
accident in the United States in 1917. If this number could: be 
reduced 10 per cent by safety first, how many would be saved in 
1918? 
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The graph solutions of accident statistics in Figs. 1 and 2 show 
how the problems help the children acquire a knowledge of the 
kind of statistics and their interpretation that they will need to be 
acquainted with in their daily life. These graphs are reproductions 
of the work of two seventh-grade children and show how children 
of this grade are taught to treat accident statistics. 
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Recitation.—Placing problems upon the board, and the discus- 
sion of the solution and the ways of handling such statistics. 

Objectives—(1) The acquisition of skill and judgment in the 
handling of important social statistics. (2) Knowledge of accident 
conditions in the community and nation. (3) Knowledge of the 
different methods of arithmetical solutions. (4) Skill in computa- 
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tion and in handling statistics. (5) Knowledge of sources of 
statistics and ability to gather those statistics and interpret them. 


ENGLISH LESSON 


Assignment.—Description of accidents I have seen or imaginary, 
avoidable accidents. 

Preparation.—Discussion in class of the various accidents seen 
by members and accidents imagined, emphasizing the important 
elements in the story and the points of emphasis. The children are 
to think over their stories and tell them to their little friends for 
practice. 
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Recitation.—Oral composition. Description in clear English of 
an accident within the experience of the child. A free discussion 
and criticism of the presentation by the class. A selection by the 
class of pupils to present their stories to other classes in the school. 

Objectives—(1) Ability to stand before a group of fellows and 
make a speech. (2) Power of oral English expression. (3) Con- 
sciousness of accident situations. (4) Proper attitudes toward 
accidents in the community. 


DRAWING LESSON 


Assignment.—The selection of a street-crossing or other accident 


situation for a drawing lesson. 
Preparation.—Discussion of the situation and a determination 
of the points of emphasis as a class exercise. 
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Recitation.—Drawing the accident situation under the super- 
vision of the teacher. Discussion by the class of the drawings and 
the selection of drawings for display in the school, on the bulletin 
boards, and in the halls. 

Objectives —(1) Making the children conscious of the situations 
that cause accidents. (2) Increasing one’s drawing ability. (3) 
New sense of social obligation in drawing to influence the members 
of the school against accidents. 

These are merely typical lessons that have been carried out in 
the upper grades. It will be noted that each lesson, although the 
point of emphasis is drawing, English, arithmetic, civics, etc., 
actually affords exercise in all the other subjects. Each lesson is an 
exe. vise in civics, English, drawing, etc. 

A second means of giving accident instruction is through drama- 
tization and pantomime. This might be regarded as part of the 
English work. In the dramatization the children usually select 
some dramatic incident connected with an accident, construct 
their play, and present it as a part of the classroom exercise. The 
pantomimes attempt to reproduce accident situations, but by the 
introduction of the proper means of safety the accident is pre- 
vented. 

A third means of teaching accident prevention is through the 
school organization. Space does not allow us to give any detail of 
this organization except to say that committees, among which is an 
accident prevention committee, have the care of the general welfare 
of the school. These children’s committees in accident prevention 
guard the halls, the yards, and even the dangerous street crossings 
and prevent children’s accidents there. The value of this organiza- 
tion is that it quickens the social consciousness and deepens the 
appreciation of safety as a community matter and tends to fix 
attitudes and habits of cautious behavior in the presence of danger- 
ous situations. In the meetings for the discussion of ways and 
means of bettering accident conditions in the community and 
school, children acquire not only social attitudes and ideals about 
safety but also the ability to participate in meetings wherein the 
welfare of their community is concerned. 
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PROFESSIONAI. COURSES IN THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


H. A. BROWN 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

As a result of scientific study of schoolroom processes, a new 
science of teaching is rapidly emerging out of the traditionalism 
which has characterized the educational practice of the past. 
Opinions, beliefs, and faiths as the basis of educational procedure 
are rapidly being replaced by definite objective facts and verifiable 
data. Every method and every theory on which the work of the 
schools is based as well as the entire content of education are under 
the necessity of justifying themselves by proving that they have a 
demonstrable foundation and are capable of producing definite 
effects of value upon the pupils. 

It is but natural that the presence of this scientific attitude and 
the consequent inevitable readjustments which it is bound to pro- 
duce in the work of the schools everywhere should make imperative 
certain readjustments in the curricula of teacher-training institu- 
tions. One phase of the reorganization which is taking place 
rapidly in the case of state normal schools is represented by the 
newer types of professional courses which have come into these 
schools in the last few years. This article is a discussion of the 
arrangement and a description of the content of the professional 
courses, in the several differentiated curricula, in the form in which 
they are now in operation in the State Normal School at Oshkosh. 

There are four principles on which these courses are based. 
These are set forth below in somewhat arbitrary fashion as a state- 
ment of the guiding principles on which the courses are organized 
and administered. 

1. Specific and definite instruction in theory and methods of 
teaching should be given. In some parts of the country a few years ago 
the idea prevailed that normal schools should seek general develop- 
ment of the individual along broad lines and the inculcation of 
broad general principles of education with little emphasis upon 
definite instruction in the specific technique of teaching and the 
management of schools. However, this finally broke down in 
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practice. While graduates of institutions which accepted this 
principle and based their work upon this idea possessed alertness of 
mind and enthusiasm for teaching and many other qualities which 
were desirable in teachers, they knew so little about specific school- 
room procedure, involving many matters upon which detailed and 
specific knowledge is necessary, that for several years after they 
began teaching their work fell far short of what might properly be 
expected of a person skilled in the practice of a profession. Just as 
a physician, confronted with a case of appendicitis, and an engineer, 
engaged in building a bridge, have to possess a great deal of detailed 
and definite knowledge of what to do, so a trained teacher must have 
specific information on a great number of matters of procedure as 
well as a good degree of skili in execution. 

2. Methods of teaching can be taught most economically only in 
connection with practice. It is believed to be a fundamentally wrong 
principle to teach, in the first year of the normal-school curriculum, 
a large amount of the theory of education in the abstract and then 
expect the students to apply it in their practice teaching, which 
usually comes in the next year. Many normal schools, however, 
give in the first year to young high-school graduates, the most of 
whom have never taught and who have scarcely even been inside 
of an elementary school since they were pupils, detailed theoretical 
courses in special methods of teaching the various studies of the 
elementary curriculum. This is often for the purpose of exploiting 
some special method in which the school believes. Courses of this 
kind are uneconomical and wasteful and in a large measure they are 
meaningless to the students. The normal school, therefore, should 
carry on practice and theory simultaneously, or as nearly so as 
possible. 

The principles of teaching may be learned largely by purposeful 
activities—by actual application of them in teaching. Experience 
indicates that a very large part of the teaching in the training 
school can be done by the normal-school students, with practically 
no loss of efficiency, if the work is properly organized and handled. 
It is necessary that there be in the training school a sufficient supply 
of critic teachers and supervisors of especial ability. They should 
be the strongest teachers who can be found, and they should receive 
high enough salaries to retain their services from year to year. The 
normal-school students should learn to teach under their direction. 
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The young student-teachers should have much opportunity to 
observe high-grade teaching and much opportunity to practice 
under close supervision. They should observe, discuss, practice, 
observe again, discuss again, and practice again, under the direction 
of critic teachers and supervisors until the ability to teach effec- 
tively and manage a school properly has been attained. After 
sufficient ability to teach has been developed, the student-teachers 
should take full charge of rooms and classes as in actual school work. 

As this work is arranged at Oshkosh, the practice teaching is 
under the charge of a director of training who organizes the critic 
teachers and special supervisors of practice into a force of supervisors 
and assigns to each a group of student-teachers while she herself 
exercises a careful supervision over their work and organizes and 
directs the entire work of the training school. 

Under this plan the student-teachers study their pedagogy, 
school organization and management, and the content of the school 
program at the time that they are doing their practice teaching. 
The time in the senior year is about equally divided between teach- 
ing and professional study of this kind. Under this arrangement 
much less class study of special methods of teaching is found to be 
necessary, for the reason that the student-teachers are taught how to 
teach by the critic teachers and supervisors under whom they work. 
This is the plan followed in hospital training schools which are 
believed to be more effective in their training than are normal 
schools. The professional study which normal school students 
carry on should be of a vastly more scientific type than the mere 
drill in special methods too often found in these courses. 

School organization and management is taught in the same way. 
Instead of a theoretical textbook study of the subject previous to the 
beginning of practice teaching, it takes the form of learning how to 
manage a school by being constantly in a good school and by 
participating in its management. In other words, the content of the 
course is based entirely upon the actual problems met by the stu- 
dents in their teaching. Only so can it be made most vital and most 
effective. Too often this course is of almost no value for the reason 
that it is taught entirely from a textbook by an instructor in the 
normal school who is far from familiar with what modern schools 
really are. It is thus a thing apart from actual school practice, and 
the students find, when they go out into the real work of teaching, 
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that what they have been taught bears little relation to what they 
are required to do. More effective work will be done if students 
learn what they need to know of retardation and elimination by 
making first-hand studies of these problems in connection with the 
schools in which they teach; of school hygiene and sanitation by 
actually carrying on the activities for promoting the health of the 
children in the schools under their charge; of methods of marking 
and record keeping by the actual doing of these things in the 
schoolroom. In other words, the greater part of the course in 
school organization and management should take the form of 
actual contact with the problems of the schoolroom with which 
such a course should be concerned. 

3. The theory of teaching should be taught in one course rather 
than in a considerable number of special-methods courses. The old- 
time course in general pedagogy or general methods, which still 
persists to a certain extent at the present time, had a very doubtful 
result in the development of professional ability. It was too vague 
and intangible to be of great value. It is a much better plan to 
combine, in a curriculum for training primary teachers for example, 
all the instruction in methods and the general theory of primary 
education in one course. This course should be taught by one of the 
most broadly educated and highly trained teachers on the faculty, 
who must also have had a very successful experience in teaching in 
the grades with which the particular curriculum deals. 

There are also serious disadvantages in the plan of offering a 
considerable number of methods courses in the different subjects 
like geography, reading, and arithmetic, each given by a different 
person. There are especial objections to this plan if the teachers 
offering these courses are specialists in subject-matter only, as they 
often are, with a limited amount of modern training in education. 
The specialist in subject-matter is too often likely to have only 
the point of view of the specialist. 

Another great disadvantage is that if a variety of methods 
courses are given by different people, there are sure to be many 
different points of view taught, and this is sure to lead to conflicting 
theories which will result in confusion in the minds of students. It 
is recognized, of course, that a variety of points of view in the right 
place may be a good thing, but it is doubtful if it is wise at the 
beginning of the training of very young teachers. It is sure to lead 
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to retardation in their progress in learning so complicated an art as 
teaching. 

4. Teachers of elementary education in a normal school must be 
expert teachers themselves in the grades with reference to which they 
teach the theory of education. They must, however, be more than 
this. They must have had advanced work in education, such as is 
now given in good colleges of education. It is very doubtful whether 
a man who has never taught in the primary grades can successfully 
teach the theory of primary education, including special primary 
methods. The most desirable kind of teacher for this work is a 
woman who has graduated from a good normal school and who has 
had at least five years of experience is excellent public schools, 
supplemented by two years of advanced professional training in 
education in a good university. It is especially desirable that 
this advanced training should be taken after considerable experience. 


NATURE OF WORK IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


One year’s work is offered in educational psychology, three 
periods a week. One semester of this is devoted to the psychology of 
childhood, and the other to the psychology of the elementary-school 
subjects. 

This course breaks sharply with that kind of psychology which 
deals largely with such topics as consciousness, association, percep- 
tion, conception, judgment, reasoning, and volition—with some- 
what detailed study of each of these topics separately, and with 
material of the type found in the average traditional formal text- 
book on general psychology, a good deal of which is abstract, 
philosophical, metaphysical, and speculative to such a degree that 
its value for young normal-school students is very doubtful. No 
course in general psychology is given, and it is believed to be very 
doubtful whether such a course is necessary or even desirable in a 
two-year normal-school curriculum as a prerequisite to the study 
of the psychology of child development. 

In the course in educational psychology, an attempt is made to 
select, organize, and present, from the material available, some of the 
more significant facts of the psychology which underlies the educa- 
tional practice of the elementary school. A brief scientific account 
is given of some of the main factors in the physical and mental 
growth and development of normal children which have a bearing 
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on methods of teaching and school management, and which will 
enable the teacher to deal more intelligently and more effectively 
with children. The significance of these facts in relation to the 
method and subject-matter of education is considered in an 
introductory way. Some of the more important experimental 
investigations in the field of educational psychology are reviewed. 

The following brief outline indicates the nature of the material 
which is studied in each semester. No attempt is made here to give 
a complete list of the topics studied. 

1. The psychology of child development. The physical growth and 
development of children; the native equipment of children in 
instincts and impulses as the basis for education; brief and elemen- 
tary study of the constitution and action of the nervous system; 
original nature and its modification through growth and experience; 
general principles of mental development in children; psychology of 
motor development; psychology of thinking with emphasis upon the 
difference between thinking of children and adults; linguistic devel- 
opment in children; fundamental elements in the learning process; 
psychology of play; mental discipline and transfer of training; 
individual differences; habit and memory; the psychology of excep- 
tional children; mental work and fatigue. 

2. The psychology of the elementary-school subjects. This consists 


of a study of the psychology of reading, spelling, handwriting, 
arithmetic, niusic, drawing, geography, history, and similar subjects. 
Especial emphasis in this part of the course is put on economical 
methods of learning. 


NATURE OF WORK IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In the work in elementary education an attempt is made to 
formulate the educational practice of the elementary school on a 
scientific basis so far as possible at the present time and to teach 
thoroughly to students the methodology thus formulated. The 
subject-matter considered is organized under the following four 
heads, but these aspects of the course are treated simultaneously 
as the work advances. 

1. The problem of aim in elementary education. The meaning of 
education briefly considered; discussion of social needs to be met by 
the elementary school; the nature and scope of the work of the 
elementary school; consideration of the composite aim and the 
various specific aims of elementary education. 
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2. General principles of educational practice applicable to the 
elementary school. The following are the main topics which receive 
attention under this head: motivation of school work; teaching 
pupils how to study; the principles and practice of drill; essential 
steps ‘1 teaching corresponding to appropriate aspects of the 
learning process; methods of securing interest and attention; the 
recitation. 

3. The specific methodology of the elementary school. Specific and 
definite instruction in methods of teaching the elementary-school 
subjects such as reading, spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, language, literature, music, drawing, nature study, 
and similar subjects; discovery of ways and means of greater 
economy and efficiency in teaching these subjects and the formula- 
tion of methods in accordance with discoveries of recent experimen- 
tal investigations. The aim is to teach the best known scientific 
principles underlying teaching in the elementary school and to give 
them specific application. Supervised teaching in the training 
school on the part of students enables them to acquire skill in the 
use of these principles in teaching. 

4. The elementary-school curriculum. ‘This aspect of the course 
deals with the subject-matter of the course of study. The following 
topics indicate the nature and scope of the work: discovery and 
organization of the detailed material of the course of study; mini- 
mum essentials; relative values of various aspects of subject-matter ; 
proper objectives and standards of attainment in each year; the 
specific material appropriate to each grade; preparation of the 
detailed material as it should be taught to the children in connection 
with various topics; adaptation of subject-matter to children of 
various planes of maturity; the elimination of obsolete and useless 
material. 

The course in elementary education runs through three semesters 
in each curriculum. The first semester’s work consists of an intro- 
duction to the theory and method of teaching and is based entirely 
upon a systematic series of observations of expert teaching n the 
training school. The second semester’s work, also based upon 
observation of skilled teaching, consists of a detailed and intensive 
study of specific educational practice applicable to the grades with 
which the curriculum in question deals, with considerable attention 
to the subject-matter of the curriculum. The third semester’s work, 
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taken simultaneously with supervised teaching in the training 
school, is based entirely upon students’ teaching and gives especial 
attention to a study of the curriculum, and to those aspects of 
methodology to which the teaching of the students indicates that 
further attention needs to be given. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


A brief consideration of the following topics constitutes the 
course in educational sociology: 

1. Study of dependent, defective, and delinquent classes and 
the corrective laws and institutions of Wisconsin. 

2. Study of the race history and social condition of the race 
elements which constitute the Wisconsin population. 

3. Consideration of the social justification of the different sub- 
jects in the school program. 

4. Special study of the aim of elementary education; social 
needs to be met by the elementary school; specific social objectives 
in the elementary school; discussion of the content of the various 
studies of the elementary-school program in the light of various 
criteria of subject values. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The course in school organization and management does not 
consist of a theoretical textbook study of the subject. The content 
of the course deals with those practical problems of organization 
and management which arise in the everyday work of teachers. 
It also considers certain modern aspects of the subject which are of 
somewhat recent development. 

The following topics indicate the ground covered: organization 
and plan of the elementary school; new types of school organiza- 
tion; study of modern plans of grading; the problem of promotion of 
pupils, including a consideration of retardation and acceleration; 
causes of the elimination of pupils from school; the deformalization 
of school work; theory of school punishments and discipline; 
hygiene and sanitation; the daily program with reference to fatigue; 
recess plays and games asa factor in discipline and school manage- 
ment; schoolroom decoration; special classes and schools; the 
problem of practical arts education; the teacher’s code of ethics. 
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This course ts taught by the director of the training school, and is 
conducted entirely in connection with the students’ teaching in the 
training department. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


The object of the course in educational measurements is to 
bring to students a practical familiarity with recent plans for 
measuring achievement on the part of pupils. 

Among the topics which are considered are: the meaning and 
purpose of standards in education; methods of deriving standards; 
principles of scale derivation; consideration of the various stand- 
ards which have been derived; especial attention to the meaning 
and very definite training in the practice of educational diagnosis 
and methods of remedial instruction; elementary discussion of the 
theory and practice of experimental and statistical methods of 
measuring efficiency in reading, handwriting, spelling, English 
composition, and arithmetic. 

In this course the members of the class are supplied with papers 
which have been collected in real testing of pupils. The class is 
taught how to score the papers and graph the results in one period, 
and in the succeeding lesson they discuss the theory and principles 
involved. The object is to enable those taking the course to give 
the same tests in their own schools. 


INSTRUCTORS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The work in elementary education in each of the curricula is 
taught by a teacher especially qualified by training and experience 
to do this kind of work. For example, the teacher of elementary 
education in the curriculum for training primary teachers is a 
graduate of a state normal school, has had successful experience in 
teaching in excellent public schools, followed by advanced training 
in education in a college of education, and when chosen for this 
position, was acting as primary critic teacher in a state normal 
school. It is believed that this is the type of person who can conduct 
a course of this kind most successfully. It is necessary that such a 
course should be taught by one who is an experienced teacher, but 
that alone will not be sufficient. Advanced professional training 
is also essential. The instructor must be one who has had abundant 
experience in teaching such subjects as music, nature study, and 
drawing in ‘the particular grades in question, as well as the funda- 
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mental subjects like reading, spelling, and handwriting. This 
person must be more or less of a universal genius in connection with 
her own particular grades if the instruction is to be of the right sort. 

Each of these instructors in elementary education is head of the 
department represented by one of the curricula. The school is 
departmentalized, not on the basis of subjects, but on the basis of 
the various differentiated curricula. For example, the teacher of 
elementary education in the primary curriculum is director of the 
department for training primary teachers. She is also supervisor of 
practice in the primary grades in the training school, and is assisted 
in supervision of practice by the several critic teachers in those grades. 
The same idea applies to the intermediate and the grammar grade 
department. These teachers of elementary education spend about 
half of their time teaching that subject and the other half in super- 
vision of practice. They also teach a limited amount for demonstra- 
tion and observation purposes in the grades of which they have 
charge. 

The next article will deal with practice teaching. 


STATE FUNDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GERTRUDE FOLKS 
Specialist on Schools, National Child Labor Committee 


The educational system of a democracy must insure to all full, free, and 
equal opportunity for that kind and degree of education that will develop most 
completely the native ability of each and the highest degree of manhood of all, 
with the fullest possible measure of the sweetness and light which we call culture. 
For its support, therefore, it has first and indisputable claim on all the resources 
of the State and all the wealth of the people. 


INTRODUCTION 


The truth of this assertion has long been recognized, and con- 
sideration has often been given to the amount of financial support 
which the state should give the public schools. There is another 
equally important factor, however, which has not received much 
thought—the method of apportioning this money to the local 
communities. A comparative analysis of the systems employed 
for the distribution of state school funds to the counties, or other 
local units, is rendered difficult by reason of their lack of uniformity. 
There are differing theories as to a just basis for distribution, and 
most states have deliberately or unconsciously combined in their 
systems two or more theories and have worked them out according 
to many different plans. 

It is equally difficult to determine upon an interpretation of the 
term ‘“‘school fund.” State aid is given for general and specific 
purposes, in a lump appropriation and by special enactment, for as 
elastic an object as ‘‘the promotion of common school education in 
the several counties” and for as specific an item as ‘‘transportation 
from District A to District B.”’ 

In order to make possible some degree of classification and com- 
parison in presenting the results of this study, certain items of state 
support have been eliminated—those which are of slight financial 
importance, related only indirectly to common-school education, or 
whose specialized nature necessitates a separate apportionment. 


1An Educational Study of Alabama. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 41, 1919, p. 22. 
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Accordingly, expenditures for such purposes as industrial, agricul- 
tural and vocational work, evening and continuation schools, normal 
schools and teacher training, care of defectives, transportation, 
tuition, textbooks, and libraries are excluded. Special provisions 
arising from purely local conditions, such as compensation for 
counties containing large,areas of nontaxable land, are not con- 
sidered. 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, that this article deals only 
with the apportionment to counties of state funds and does not 
consider the apportionment to districts of county funds. These are 
seldom on the same basis, but a right distribution of county funds 
does not rectify a wrong distribution of state funds, for the latter 
determine in part the amount of county funds available. 


ANALYSIS OF STATE SYSTEMS 


It is generally recognized that there are two objectives in the use 
of state funds for school purposes: (1) to remove the handicap of 
poverty from poor sections of the state and give them the same 
opportunity to provide an efficient school system possessed by 
regions containing valuable natural resources; (2) to stimulate 
local communities to further effort. 

The usual method of accomplishing the former is through the 
allotment of a certain percentage of the regular school funds, or the 
creation of a special fund, to be granted on application to districts 
levying a specified school tax, but nevertheless unable to maintain 
schools for the required—or in some cases the desired—length of 
time. The development of the belief that education is primarily a 
concern of the state rather than of the local community can be 
traced through the gradual change in the term used to designate 
such aid and in the extension of the purposes for which it.may be 
used. Formerly an Emergency or Supplementary Fund for the 
extension of the school term in “weak”’ districts, it is now frankly 
called an Equalization. Fund to be used “for equalizing educational 
opportunity and improving the public schools below college grade, 
with the definite aim of extending school terms, stimulating local 
interest, and improving, through better instruction, gradation and 
supervision, all rural schools and schools in sparsely settled locali- 
ties.”” (New Hampshire laws of 1919.) Sixteen states now have 
such funds, of which four, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Tennes- 
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see, and Vermont, devote them to general equalization purposes 
rather than merely to maintaining the prescribed length of term. 

Four states, as a means of securing assistance for communities 
proportional to their need, apportion part of their funds on a valua- 
tion basis. In Massachusetts an annual grant of $75, $150, $300, or 
$500 is made to towns having a valuation of not more than 
$2,500,000, the amount being in inverse proportion to their total 
valuation. The New York system is similar, the amount varying 
from $125 to $200. In New Hampshire, however, the basis is not 
total valuation, but equalized valuation per pupil in average daily 
attendance during the preceding year, and the grant ranges from 
$0.75 to $1.50 per week. Connecticut divides towns having a 
valuation of $2,500,000 or less into five classes, and pays from 15 to 
60 per cent of the expenditure for teachers’ salaries, the percentage 
being inversely proportional to the valuation. Two other states, 
Maine and New Jersey, apportion part of the funds according to 
valuation, but in a direct, not an inverse, proportion; this is not . 
intended to secure a distribution based on need, and it will be 
‘discussed under flat-rate systems. 

The attempt to stimulate effort has been ‘approached from many 
angles and the different plans employed will be outlined briefly: 

Local taxation.—Many states require that the local unit shall 
levy a school tax of a specified minimum—usually very low—before 
being entitled to receive state funds. Four states, however, make a 
direct increase in the amount granted to counties with a high tax 
rate. Alabama gives $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 to each county 
" collecting a special school tax of one, two, or three mills, respectively. 
North Dakota doubles and triples its apportionment to rural, 
graded, and consolidated schools, if a specified high tax is levied. 
Minnesota contributes to a district levying a tax in excess of twenty 
mills one-third of the amount raised by such excess levy (within a 
maximum limit). Massachusetts, after the apportionment based on 
valuation is paid (see above), distributes the remainder of the 
school fund to towns of not more than $2,500,000 valuation, and 
whose annual tax for schools is not less than one-sixth of their whole 
tax, in proportion to the percentage which the school tax is of the 
whole tax in excess of one-sixth. 

Attendance and enrolment.—Eight states base the distribution of 
their funds in part, at least, upon enrolment or attendance, thus 
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making a direct appeal for the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. Of these states, two, Florida and California, take 
the number of pupils in average daily attendance as the basis; 
three, Washington, New Jersey, and Maryland, the aggregate 
number of days attended; one, Delaware, total elementary-school 
enrolment; one, Minnesota, the number of children who have 
attended at least forty days; and one, New Hampshire, the number 
who have attended at least two weeks. (With such a low minimum, 
the New Hampshire basis is nearer that of enrolment than of atten- 
dance.) The relative value of these bases will be discussed later. 

Number of teachers—Six states make their apportionment in 
part dependent upon the number of teachers employed. New 
York and Nevada pay $100 and $150 respectively for each teacher 
(New York pays also $800 to each city and district with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and over employing a superintendent of schools); 
California pays $350 for each teacher assigned on the basis of 
average daily attendance as prescribed by law; Pennsylvania 
apportions one-half of the school fund in proportion to the number 
of teachers employed; North Carolina gives to each county one- 
half the salary of the county superintendent, three months’ salary 
for all teachers employed, and one-third of the salary of a city 
superintendent. Vermont allows $2, $3, or $4 a week to teachers, 
the amount depending on the grade of certificate held; in this way 
an additional incentive for the maintenance of a high professional 
standard is offered. 

Special aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools Eleven 
states make special provision for aid to rural, graded, and con- 
solidated schools, the amount ordinarily being determined by two or 
more of the following items: length of term; number, training, and 
length of service of teachers; building and equipment; number of 
departments; tax levy. It is unnecessary to give the details of each 
of these systems but two may be taken as typical: 


MINNESOTA 

Rural schools: 

8 months’ session—$150 for each teacher with first-class certificate. 

7 months’ session—$100 for each teacher with second-class certificate. 
Graded schools: 

9 months’ session required. 

$600 to each school. 

$100 additional for each teacher in excess of four. 
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$250 additional for each high-school teacher. 

Total aid to any school not to exceed $1,300. 

Consolidated schools: 

Class A—8 months’ session; suitable houses and equipment; well organized; 
4 departments—$500. : 

Class B—8 months’ session; 2 departments—$250. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


Rural schools: 
9 months’ session; suitable building and equipment; one acre land; teacher 
holding first-grade certificate; instruction in agriculture and home 
economics—$150. 
Consolidated schools: 
1st class—Above requirements; also transportation for children living 114 
miles away; 4 classrooms; 3 acres land; 4 teachers, one of whom must 
hold a state life certificate; instruction in manual training—$400. 
2nd class—Same requirements as for rural schools; also transportation; 
2 classrooms; 2 acres land; 2 teachers—$250. 


Such, in general, are the plans which aim to secure a distribution 
based on need and on recognition of local effort. Unfortunately, 
however, the systems employed in a large majority of states are 
based in whole or in part upon an outgrown theory of local auton- 
omy, continued from habit rather than from the teachings of 
experience. First and foremost of the plans based on this theory is 
the division of funds in proportion to the population of scholastic 
age. For such a distribution there is neither rhyme nor reason—the 
need of a community cannot be determined on this basis, for there 
are many children included in scholastic age who are not included 
in compulsory attendance age and who do not attend school. For 
example, the United States Bureau of Education reports that only 
37.7 per cent of the children of scholastic age in Alabama (7 to 
21 years) actually attend school. And for the United States as a 
whole, the bureau estimates that in 1916 only 57.2 per cent of the 
children between 5 and 18 years, inclusive, were in school. Many 
states, like Alabama, include in scholastic age children up 
to 21 years and the percentage would be even lower. Further- 
more, this plan offers no incentive whatsoever to an enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law; on the contrary, a county with a 
poorly enforced attendance law would have more to spend on each 
child enrolled than a county with a good truancy record. Neverthe- 
less, thirty-two states include scholastic population in their 
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distribution system. One state, Illinois, apportions the funds 
according to the number of all children under 21 years. 

Another unsatisfactory type of distribution is the flat-rate 
system. Only five states still cling to this. Nebraska divides one- 
fourth of the school fund equally among all districts; Rhode Island 
allows $100 to each school; Tennessee divides one-third of a 
special school tax, created in 1919, equally among all counties; 
Maine and New Jersey distribute part of their funds in direct 
proportion to valuation, the idea being, of course, to compensate 
the counties making the biggest contribution toward the state 
school tax. Such a plan results, however, in giving counties 
able to raise large sums more help than poor counties receive. 
All of these theories are relics of the old belief that the county 
or district should have complete control of education, and that 
the function of the state is merely to distribute funds evenly 
to these local units—a theory as incomprehensible today as would be 
one leaving to counties, or even smaller units, the determination of 
standards of child labor. 

Twenty-six states include in their general school funds money 
to be expended for high schools, the amount and method of distribu- 
tion being left to the discretion of the county. Twenty-two, how- 
ever, make additional or separate appropriations for high-school aid, 
and the distribution of this money is often on an entirely different 
basis from that of the regular school fund. The advantage of a 
separate appropriation for high schools is discussed later. 


TABULATED SUMMARIES 

A general summary of these plans and the number of states 
including each in some way in their system of apportionment is 
given below: 


Emergency or Equalization Fund for aid of weak districts................ 16 
Inversely proportional to 
Dependent on number of teachers............... 6 
Dependent on attendance or enrolment........... 8 
Special aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools................005+ 11 

32 


Most states, however, have adopted two or more of these plans, 
and the practical results of the apportionment are determined not 
so much by any particular feature as by the nature of the combina- 
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tion. When we consider the systems of the different states in their 
entirety, we find that with very few exceptions, no two states 
employ the same. Every possible combination has been tried and 
an attempt at classification becomes mere enumeration: 


cs 


School population, only 

School population and supplementary fund for weak districts 
School population and special aid for rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
School population, special aid and supplementary aid 

School population, special aid and local taxation 

School population and valuation 

School population and taxation 

School population and attendance 

School population and number of teachers 

Attendance and special aid 

Attendance, special aid, and local taxation 

Attendance and number of teachers 

Attendance, valuation, and supplementary aid 

Total enrolment 

Flat-rate on valuation and attendance 

Flat-rate on valuation, population, and supplementary aid 
Flat-rate to district, population, and supplementary aid 
Flat-rate to school, special aid, and supplementary aid 
Flat-rate to county, school population, and supplementary aid 
Number of teachers and valuation 

Number of teachers and supplementary aid 

Valuation and local taxation 

Special aid only 

Special aid and supplementary aid 

Supplementary aid only 


6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


A reclassification of these systems according to the theories of 
distribution included shows that fourteen states have no sound 
basis for their apportionment, and that in twenty others part of the 
funds are distributed on a basis neither of need nor of stimulation of 
effort. 

Basis of System Number of States 
Independent of both need and incentive 
Part independent; part based on need 
Part independent; part based on incentive 
Part independent; part based on incentive; part on need 
Based on need only 
Based on incentive only 
Based on both need and incentive 
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DISCUSSION OF SYSTEMS 


1. Distribution on the basis of scholastic population or of equal 
division has already been considered, and so obviously fails to secure 
a satisfactory apportionment that it needs little further discussion. 
A good illustration of the injustice which such a system may work is 
found in the 1919 report of the superintendent of public instruction 
in Washington, a state which has already adopted the attendance 
basis. Scholastic population and average daily attendance are 
reported by counties and a study of the tables shows that they are 
not proportional and that one county may have a larger daily 
attendance than another county whose scholastic population is 
greater. For example, Franklin County exceeds Jefferson County 
in scholastic population by 69; but Jefferson exceeds Franklin in 
average daily attendance by 88, a total difference of 157. Similarly, 
Whatcom County exceeds Yakima County in school population by 
641, but Yakima exceeds Whatcom in attendance by 336, a total 
difference of 977. In view of the fact that the total state school fund 
of Washington is by law required to amount to $10 per child of 
scholastic age, the difference in the amount due the county would be 
considerable, and it is easily understood why an attendance basis 
for distribution was adopted. On the other hand, one state, after 
trying distribution on the basis of average daily attendance for two 
years, returned to the old scholastic population basis. The following 
explanation was given by an official of the State Department of 


Public Instruction — 


The division according to average daily attendance was not satisfactory 
probably for two reasons. A large number of students from the rural districts 
attend the high schools in the towns and cities. They were counted in the 
average attendance of the town and city schools, whereas, in the census enumera- 
tion they were counted in the rural districts. The farmer element in the legisla- 
ture of 1917 was opposed to it for this reason. They were also opposed to it for 
the reason that in rural communities the average daily attendance is only about 
55 per cent, while in towns and cities it is probably as high as 85 per cent. The 
change in the law was probably for the purpose of encouraging better attendance 
in the rural communities. It did not, however, have that effect, and hence even 
that feature of it was a disappointment and operated against the rural communi- 
ties. In my iudgment these two reasons account for the repeal of the law pro- 
viding for pro-rating the apportionment according to average daily attendance 
and the restoring of the former method of pro-rating it according to the enumera- 
tion. 

{NotEe.—This law related to the distribution of county funds, but the same 
principle applies to state funds.] 
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The first objection—that the attendance of students from rural 
districts in town and city high schools decreases the apportionment 
to rural regions—could be solved by the separation of high-school 
and elementary-school funds. The rural community would still 
suffer a reduction in income, but a just one, equal in amount only to 
the actual expense of maintaining its students in high schools. 

The second—that attendance in rural communities is far below 
that of cities and towns—is not a valid objection, but on the con- 
trary an illustration of the wisdom of an attendance basis for 
apportionment. 

2. The unequal distribution of wealth among the counties of 
the state should be taken into account in some way, for obviously 
children living in a poor district should not on that account suffer 
the permanent handicap of insufficient schooling. On the whole, 
the establishment of an equalization fund is the most satisfactory 
method of compensating such counties. A system based on valua- 
tion, while in theory correcting the evil, is too readily open to politi- 
cal manipulation. Gerrymandering of school districts has not been 
unknown in the past, and unfair discrimination in fixing assessment 
values is so common a practice as to cause hesitation before intro- 
ducing the element of valuation in the distribution of school funds. 

3. To increase the apportionment as a reward for a high local 
tax rate is valuable as a means of stimulating local taxation in 
states where little local money is used and the state funds are largely 
depended upon for the support of the schools. Whether or not a 
provision of this kind is desirable must be determined by the 
conditions in each state. 

4. Attendance should be one factor in any system of distribu- 
tion. Not only does it furnish a more accurate gauge of the number 
of children to be provided for than does scholastic population, but 
it also rewards a strict enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law. Attendance is preferable to enrolment; there are always many 
children entered on the books who seldom enter the classroom. 
Only 75.4 per cent of those enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States were in average daily attendance in 1915-16.!_ There 
is also a choice to be made between using as attendance basis the 
number of children in average daily attendance and the aggregate 
number of days attended. The latter involves the number of days 


1 Report of United States Bureau of Education, 1917. 
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the school is in session and should be an incentive to lengthen the 
term; on the other hand, it would tend to prevent a county with a 
short session from getting on its feet and extending its term for the 
coming year, and if there were a great disparity in the length of 
school sessions among the counties, it would give no indication of 
the number of children in each county requiring school provision. 

5. The number of teachers employed is another important item. 
The teacher determines the success of any school system, and every 
means should be taken to secure a staff, adequate in number and in 
training. To apportion part of the school funds in proportion to the 
number of teachers employed, to allow a specified amount to each 
teacher, or to pay a certain percentage of the county expenditure for 
salaries are all plans which promote this end. Moreover, teachers’ 
salaries is the chief item of expense in any school system. The 
United States Bureau of Education reports that 56.93 per cent of 
the total expenditure in the country for school purposes is for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries.1_ In a one-teacher rural school, this 
item does not vary whether there are five or forty-five children 
attending. In Kansas, for example, there are 7,759 teachers 
employed in one-teacher schools, and the average daily attendance 
in these schools varies from 7 to 21. The expense of maintaining the 
school for 21 pupils is not three times as great, however, for in each 
case the teacher’s salary is more than one-half of the total cost. 
A system based entirely on the number of children attending is 
therefore unsound. 

6. Special state aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
has been of great value, in fact has made possible the recent effort 
to replace the poorly taught, poorly equipped, ungraded school, by 
a joint consolidated school, and where this is impracticable, to 
secure a more efficient rural school. An appropriation of this kind 
is of special value in raising educational standards in rural districts, 
for, being an “‘extra”’ appropriation, it can be made dependent upon 


the fulfilment of certain requirements and proportional to the 


degree of progress achieved. 


1 Report of United States Bureau of Education, 1917. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The United States Bureau of Education on the completion of a 
survey in Arizona in 1917 recommended distribution of state funds 
to counties on the following basis: — 

1. An amount to be given to each county equal approximately to $200 
‘for every teacher employed in elementary and secondary schools. 

2. The remainder of the fund to be apportioned on the basis of aggregate 

attendance. 


Their report on Alabama (1919), however, modifies this recom- 
mendation and suggests that part of the funds be used for aiding 
needy districts and rewarding special effort. The plan outlined is: 


1. One-half the fund to be apportioned as follows: © 
Two-thirds on basis of aggregate daily attendance; 
One-third on basis of number of teachers employed. 

2. One-half to be apportioned by State Board of Education among the 
schools of the state as awards for good work, and as direct aid to 
needy districts. 


Another proposal should be considered—that outlined by Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley in his school code for the mythical state of 
Osceola.! In order to secure funds for the districts most in need of 
aid, and to offer special incentive for the maintainence of higher 
standards and the introduction of new features, especially among 
the rural schools, he divides state grants into five classes: 


1. Teachers grants: 
One-third of the salary for every full-time county or city superintendent, 
health officer, attendance officer, assistant superintendent, and super- 
vising principal. 
$400 for each supervisor of special subjects, including playgrounds, and 
for each superintendent of school attendance. 
$300, $275, and $250 respectively for each secondary, intermediate, and 
elementary-grade teacher. 
(Special provision for evening and vacation school teachers.) 
2. Extra school grants: 
$100 for each course of secondary-school instruction, within certain 
limits. 
(Aid for agricultural, industrial, and home economics courses.) 
3. (Library and book grants.) 
4, Consolidated school grants: 
$150 for each teacher employed, not less than three nor more than six 
in number. 


1 Reorganizati New York: Macmillan 


1 Ettwoop P. CuBBEeRLEy, State and County Ed 
Co., 1914. 
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5. Attendance grants: 
The remainder of the fund to be apportioned according to average daily 
attendance. 
[NoTEe.—Items in parentheses are not included in this study.] 


Mr. Cubberley argues that although the cities would receive 
more help proportionally than the rural regions because they alone 
have many of the features mentioned, there is no reason why the 
county should not adopt these features, and that with this state 
aid, there would be a strong incentive for them to do so. The 
purpose and general features of this plan are admirable, but it 
presupposes not only the adoption of the county unit system 
but also a degree of organization and administrative efficiency that 
many states do not yet possess. It would be applicable to Osceola, 
but not at the present time to very many of our flesh and blood 
states. 

In view of the variety of the methods for the distribution of 
school funds now employed, the diversity in administrative details, 
and the wide differences in local conditions among the states, it 
would be absurd to present any detailed plan as the one and only 
satisfactory system for all states. A few general lines of policy, 
however, can be laid down. 


1. Scholastic population should not be made a basis for distribution of 
funds. 
2. Attendance should be one factor. 
3. The number of teachers employed should be one factor. 
. Areward should be made for special local effort and the introduction 
of new and progressive features. 
. Special aid should be given to poor districts in order to equalize 
educational opportunities throughout the state. # 
. The granting of state aid should be made dependent upon compliance 
with the minimum educational standards prescribed by law. 


A state seeking to improve its educational system should 
approach the legislature not only for an increase in school revenue, 
but also for a revision of the plan by which the funds are appor- 
tioned in accordance with these principles. 


| 


A GRADUATED SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In Winnetka, as in most small school systems, the salary 
schedule until recently has been more or less haphazard. The 
salaries were as low as was consistent with obtaining good teachers, 
and were raised in a hit or miss manner according to a vague esti- 
mate of the merit of the teacher, and with some consideration in a 
general sort of way for her training and experience. Teachers who 
were offered positions elsewhere frequently received a considerable 
increase in salary in order to hold them in the Winnetka public 
schools. The law of supply and demand largely regulated the 
salary question. 

Toward the close of the last school year the board of education 
established a thousand-dollar minimum for all full-time teachers. 
It was recognized that to increase all teachers to just $1,000 would 
be unfair to some whose ability, training, and experience entitled 
them to.larger recompense than others. Consequently, a graduated 
salary schedule was evolved. It was necessarily somewhat in the 
nature of acompromise. We had financial restrictions to consider, 
and could not increase salaries on a purely theoretical basis. We 
were able, however, to provide a schedule which would be fair in 
the relation of the salary of one teacher to that of another, and a 
schedule which would be readily intelligible to the teachers them- 
selves, encouraging within them both professional improvement 
and increased efficiency. 

The adoption of this schedule brought with it a marked increase 
in contentment among the teachers. It eliminated immediately all 
requests for salary increases. It eliminated all claims of unfair- 
ness. One teacher who had signed a contract with the board for 
$1,300 for this year found that under the new schedule her salary 
would logically be $1,250. The board, of course, agreed to abide 
by its contract in the case of those few teachers whose contracts 


called for salaries larger than would be provided by the schedule. 
381 
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making a direct appeal for the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. Of these states, two, Florida and California, take 
the number of pupils in average daily attendance as the basis; 
three, Washington, New Jersey, and Maryland, the aggregate 
number of days attended; one, Delaware, total elementary-school 
enrolment; one, Minnesota, the number of children who have 
attended at least forty days; and one, New Hampshire, the number 
who have attended at least two weeks. (With such a low minimum, 
the New Hampshire basis is nearer that of enrolment than of atten- 
dance.) The relative value of these bases will be discussed later. 

Number of teachers.—Six states make their apportionment in 
part dependent upon the number of teachers employed. New 
York and Nevada pay $100 and $150 respectively for each teacher 
(New York pays also $800 to each city and district with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and over employing a superintendent of schools); 
California pays $350 for each teacher assigned on the basis of 
average daily attendance as prescribed by law; Pennsylvania 
apportions one-half of the school fund in proportion to the number 
of teachers employed; North Carolina gives to each county one- 
half the salary of the county superintendent, three months’ salary 
for all teachers employed, and one-third of the salary of a city 
superintendent. Vermont allows $2, $3, or $4 a week to teachers, 
the amount depending on the grade of certificate held; in this way 
an additional incentive for the maintenance of a high professional 
standard is offered. 

Special aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools Eleven 
states make special provision for aid to rural, graded, and con- 
solidated schools, the amount ordinarily being determined by two or 
more of the following items: length of term; number, training, and 
length of service of teachers; building and equipment; number of 
departments; tax levy. It is unnecessary to give the details of each 
of these systems but two may be taken as typical: 


MINNESOTA 

Rural schools: 

8 months’ session—$150 for each teacher with first-class certificate. 

7 months’ session—$100 for each teacher with second-class certificate. 
Graded schools: 

9 months’ session required. 

$600 to each school. 

$100 additional for each teacher in excess of four. 


i 
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250 additional for each high-school teacher. 
Total aid to any school not to exceed $1,300. 
Consolidated schools: 
Class A—8 months’ session; suitable houses and equipment; well organized; 
4 departments—$500. 
Class B—8 months’ session; 2 departments—$250. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Rural schools: 

9 months’ session; suitable building and equipment; one acre land; teacher 
holding first-grade certificate; instruction in agriculture and home 
economics—$150. 

Consolidated schools: 

ist class—Above requirements; also transportation for children living 1144 
miles away; 4 classrooms; 3 acres land; 4 teachers, one of whom must 
hold a state life certificate; instruction in manual training—$400. 

2nd class—Same requirements as for rural schools; also transportation; 
2 classrooms; 2 acres land; 2 teachers—$250. 


Such, in general, are the plans which aim to secure a distribution 
based on need and on recognition of local effort. Unfortunately, 
however, the systems employed in a large majority of states are 
based in whole or in part upon an outgrown theory of local auton- 
omy, continued from habit rather than from the teachings of 
experience. First and foremost of the plans based on this theory is 
the division of funds in proportion to the population of scholastic 
age. For such a distribution there is neither rhyme nor reason—the 
need of a community cannot be determined on this basis, for there 
are many children included in scholastic age who are not included 
in compulsory attendance age and who do not attend school. For 
example, the United States Bureau of Education reports that only 
37.7 per cent of the children of scholastic age in Alabama (7 to 
21 years) actually attend school. And for the United States as a 
whole, the bureau estimates that in 1916 only 57.2 per cent of the 
children between 5 and 18 years, inclusive, were in school. Many 
states, like Alabama, include in scholastic age children up 
to 21 years and the percentage would be even lower. Further- 
more, this plan offers no incentive whatsoever to an enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law; on the contrary, a county with a 
poorly enforced attendance law would have more to spend on each 
child enrolled than a county with a good truancy record. Neverthe- 
less, thirty-two states include scholastic population in their 
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distribution system. One state, Illinois, apportions the funds 
according to the number of all children under 21 years. 

Another unsatisfactory type of distribution is the flat-rate 
system. Only five states still cling to this. Nebraska divides one- 
fourth of the school fund equally among all districts; Rhode Island 
allows $100 to each school; Tennessee divides one-third of a 
special school tax, created in 1919, equally among all counties; 
Maine and New Jersey distribute part of their funds in direct 
proportion to valuation, the idea being, of course, to compensate 
the counties making the biggest contribution toward the state 
school tax. Such a plan results, however, in giving counties 
able to raise large sums more help than poor counties receive. 
All of these theories are relics of the old belief that the county 
or district should have complete control of education, and that 
the function of the state is merely to distribute funds evenly 
to these local units—a theory as incomprehensible today as would be 
one leaving to counties, or even smaller units, the determination of 
standards of child labor. 

Twenty-six states include in their general school funds money 
to be expended for high schools, the amount and method of distribu- 
tion being left to the discretion of the county. Twenty-two, how- 
ever, make additional or separate appropriations for high-school aid, 
and the distribution of this money is often on an entirely different 
basis from that of the regular school fund. The advantage of a 
separate appropriation for high schools is discussed later. 
TABULATED SUMMARIES 

A general summary of these plans and the number of states 
including each in some way in their system of apportionment is 


given below: 


Emergency or Equalization Fund for aid of weak districts................ 16 
laverenly proportional 10 valuation 4 
Dependent on attendance or enrolment...............2.cceeeccceseeces 8 
Special aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools.................... 11 

22 


Most states, however, have adopted two or more of these plans, 
and the practical results of the apportionment are determined not 
so much by any particular feature as by the nature of the combina- 
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tion. When we consider the systems of the different states in their 
entirety, we find that with very few exceptions, no two states 
employ the same. Every possible combination has been tried and 
an attempt at classification becomes mere enumeration: 


School population, only 

School population and supplementary fund for weak districts 
School population and special aid for rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
School population, special aid and supplementary aid 

School population, special aid and local taxation 

School population and valuation 

School population and taxation 

School population and attendance 

School population and number of teachers 

Attendance and special aid 

Attendance, special aid, and local taxation 

Attendance and number of teachers 

Attendance, valuation, and supplementary aid 

Total enrolment 


Flat-rate on valuation, population, and supplementary aid 
Flat-rate to district, population, and supplementary aid 
Flat-rate to school, special aid, and supplementary aid 

Flat-rate to county, school population, and supplementary aid 
Number of teachers and valuation 

Number of teachers and supplementary aid 

Valuation and local taxation 

Special aid only 

Special aid and supplementary aid 

Supplementary aid only 


6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


A reclassification of these systems according to the theories of 
distribution included shows that fourteen states have no sound 
basis for their apportionment, and that in twenty others part of the 
funds are distributed on a basis neither of need nor of stimulation of 
effort. 

Basis of System Number of States 
Independent of both need and incentive 
Part independent; part based on need 
Part independent; part based on incentive 
Part independent; part based on incentive; part on need 
Based on need only 
Based on incentive only 
Based on both need and incentive 


7 

2 

q 
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DISCUSSION OF SYSTEMS 


1. Distribution on the basis of scholastic population or of equal 
division has already been considered, and so obviously fails to secure 
a satisfactory apportionment that it needs little further discussion. 
A good illustration of the injustice which such a system may work is 
found in the 1919 report of the superintendent of public instruction 
in Washington, a state which has already adopted the attendance 
basis. Scholastic population and average daily attendance are 
reported by counties and a study of the tables shows that they are 
not proportional and that one county may have a larger daily 
attendance than another county whose scholastic population is 
greater. For example, Franklin County exceeds Jefferson County 
in scholastic population by 69; but Jefferson exceeds Franklin in 
average daily attendance by 88, a total difference of 157. Similarly, 
Whatcom County exceeds Yakima County in school population by 
641, but Yakima exceeds Whatcom in attendance by 336, a total 
difference of 977. In view of the fact that the total state school fund 
of Washington is by law required to amount to $10 per child of 
scholastic age, the difference in the amount due the county would be 
considerable, and it is easily understood why an attendance basis 
for distribution was adopted. On the other hand, one state, after 
trying distribution on the basis of average daily attendance for two 
years, returned to the old scholastic population basis. The following 
explanation was given by an official of the State Department of 
Public Instruction: 
The division according to average daily attendance was not satisfactory 
probably for two reasons. A large number of students from the rural districts 
attend the high schools in the towns and cities. They were counted in the 
average attendance of the town and city schools, whereas, in the census enumera- 
tion they were counted in the rural districts. The farmer element in the legisla- 
ture of 1917 was opposed to it for this reason. They were also opposed to it for 
the reason that in rural communities the average daily attendance is only about 
55 per cent, while in towns and cities it is probably as high as 85 per cent. The 
change in the law was probably for the purpose of encouraging better attendance 
in the rural communities. It did not, however, have that effect, and hence even 
that feature of it was a disappointment and operated against the rural communi- 
ties. In my judgment these two reasons account for the repeal of the law pro- 
viding for pro-rating the apportionment according to average daily attendance 
and the restoring of the former method of pro-rating it according to the enumera- 


tion. 
[Note.—This law related to the distribution of county funds, but the same 


principle applies to state funds.] 
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The first objection—that the attendance of students from rural | 
districts in town and city high schools decreases the apportionment 
to rural regions—could be solved by the separation of high-school 
and elementary-school funds. The rural community would still 
suffer a reduction in income, but a just one, equal in amount only to 
the actual expense of maintaining its students in high schools. 

The second—that attendance in rural communities is far below 
that of cities and towns—is not a valid objection, but on the con- 
trary an illustration of the wisdom of an attendance basis for 
apportionment. 

2. The unequal distribution of wealth among the counties of 
the state should be taken into account in some way, for obviously 
children living in a poor district should not on that account suffer 
the permanent handicap of insufficient schooling. On the whole, 
the establishment of an equalization fund is the most satisfactory 
method of compensating such counties. A system based on valua- 
tion, while in theory correcting the evil, is too readily open to politi- 
cal manipulation. Gerrymandering of school districts has not been 
unknown in the past, and unfair discrimination in fixing assessment 
values is so common a practice as to cause hesitation before intro- 
ducing the element of valuation in the distribution of school funds. 

3. To increase the apportionment as a reward for a high local 
tax rate is valuable as a means of stimulating local taxation in 
states where little local money is used and the state funds are largely 
depended upon for the support of the schools. Whether or not a 
provision of this kind is desirable must be determined by the 
conditions in each state. 

4, Attendance should be one factor in any system of distribu- 
tion. Not only does it furnish a more accurate gauge of the number 
of children to be provided for than does scholastic population, but 
it also rewards a strict enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law. Attendance is preferable to enrolment; there are always many 
children entered on the books who seldom enter the classroom. 
Only 75.4 per cent of those enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States were in average daily attendance in 1915-16.1_ There 
is also a choice to be made between using as attendance basis the 
number of children in average daily attendance and the aggregate 
number of days attended. The latter involves the number of days 


1 Report of United States Bureau of Education, 1917. 
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the school is in session and should be an incentive to lengthen the 
term; on the other hand, it would tend to prevent a county with a 
short session from getting on its feet and extending its term for the 
coming year, and if there were a great disparity in the length of 
school sessions among the counties, it would give no indication of 
the number of children in each county requiring school provision. 

5. The number of teachers employed is another important item. 
The teacher determines the success of any school system, and every 
means should be taken to secure a staff, adequate in number and in 
training. To apportion part of the school funds in proportion to the 
number of teachers employed, to allow a specified amount to each 
teacher, or to pay a certain percentage of the county expenditure for 
salaries are all plans which promote this end. Moreover, teachers’ 
salaries is the chief item of expense in any school system. The 
United States Bureau of Education reports that 56.93 per cent of 
the total expenditure in the country for school purposes is for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries.' In a one-teacher rural school, this 
item does not vary whether there are five or forty-five children 
attending. In Kansas, for example, there are 7,759 teachers 
employed in one-teacher schools, and the average daily attendance 
in these schools varies from 7 to 21. The expense of maintaining the 
school for 21 pupils is not three times as great, however, for in each 
case the teacher’s salary is more than one-half of the total cost. 
A system based entirely on the number of children attending is 
therefore unsound. 

6. Special state aid to rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
has been of great value, in fact has made possible the recent effort 
to replace the poorly taught, poorly equipped, ungraded school, by 
a joint consolidated school, and where this is impracticable, to 
secure a more efficient rural school. An appropriation of this kind 
is of special value in raising educational standards in rural districts, 
for, being an “extra” appropriation, it can be made dependent upon 
the fulfilment of certain requirements and proportional to the 
degree of progress achieved. 


1 Report of United States Bureau of Education, 1917. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The United States Bureau of Education on the completion of a 
survey in Arizona in 1917 recommended distribution of state funds 
to counties on the following basis: 

1. An amount to be given to each county equal approximately to $200 

for every teacher employed in elementary and secondary schools. 

2. The remainder of the fund to be apportioned on the basis of aggregate 

attendance. 


Their report on Alabama (1919), however, modifies this recom- 
mendation and suggests that part of the funds be used for aiding 
needy districts and rewarding special effort. The plan outlined is: 

1. One-half the fund to be apportioned as follows: 

Two-thirds on basis of aggregate daily attendance; 
One-third on basis of number of teachers employed. 

2. One-half to be apportioned by State Board of Education among the 

schools of the state as awards for good work, and as direct aid to 


needy districts. 

Another proposal should be considered—that outlined by Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley in his school code for the mythical state of 
Osceola.!_ In order to secure funds for the districts most in need of 
aid, and to offer special incentive for the maintainence of higher 
standards and the introduction of new features, especially among 
the rural schools, he divides state grants into five classes: 

1. Teachers grants: 

One-third of the salary for every full-time county or city superintendent, 
health officer, attendance officer, assistant superintendent, and super- 
vising principal. 

$400 for each supervisor of special subjects, including playgrounds, and 


for each superintendent of school attendance. 
$300, $275, and $250 respectively for each secondary, intermediate, and 
elementary-grade teacher. 
(Special provision for evening and vacation school teachers.) 
2. Extra school grants: 
$100 for each course of secondary-school instruction, within certain 
limits. 
(Aid for agricultural, industrial, and home economics courses.) 
3. (Library and book grants.) 
4, Consolidated school grants: 
$150 for each teacher employed, not less than three nor more than six 
in number. 


1Ettwoop P. CusBertey, State and County Educational Reorganization. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1914. 
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5. Attendance grants: 
The remainder of the fund to be apportioned according to average daily 
attendance. 
[Note.—Items in parentheses are not included in this study.] 


Mr. Cubberley argues that although the cities would receive 
more help proportionally than the rural regions because they alone 
have many of the features mentioned, there is no reason why the 
county should,not adopt these features, and that with this state 
aid, there would be a strong incentive for them to do so. The 
purpose and general features of this plan are admirable, but it 
presupposes not only the adoption of the county unit system 
but also a degree of organization and administrative efficiency that 
many states do not yet possess. It would be applicable to Osceola, 
but not at the present time to very many of our flesh and blood 
states. 

In view of the variety of the methods for the distribution of 
school funds now employed, the diversity in administrative details, 
and the wide differences in local conditions among the states, it 
would be absurd to present any detailed plan as the one and only 
satisfactory system for all states. A few general lines of policy, 
however, can be laid down. 


1. Scholastic population should not be made a basis for distribution of 
funds. 
2. Attendance should be one factor. 
3. The number of teachers employed should be one factor. 
. Areward should be made for special local effort and the introduction 
of new and progressive features. 
. Special aid should be given to poor districts in order to equalize 
educational opportunities throughout the state. 
. The granting of state aid should be made dependent upon compliance 
with the minimum educational standards prescribed by law. 


A state seeking to improve its educational system should 
approach the legislature not only for an increase in school revenue, 
but also for a revision of the plan by which the funds are appor- 
tioned in accordance with these principles. 


A GRADUATED SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In Winnetka, as in most small school systems, the salary 
schedule until recently has been more or less haphazard. The 
salaries were as low as was consistent with obtaining good teachers, 
and were raised in a hit or miss manner according to a vague esti- 
mate of the merit of the teacher, and with some consideration in a 
general sort of way for her training and experience. Teachers who 
were offered positions elsewhere frequently received a considerable 
increase in salary in order to hold them in the Winnetka public 
schools. The law of supply and demand largely regulated the 
salary question. 

Toward the close of the last school year the board of education 
established a thousand-dollar minimum for all full-time teachers. 
It was recognized that to increase all teachers to just $1,000 would 
be unfair to some whose ability, training, and experience entitled 
them to larger recompense than others. Consequently, a graduated 
salary schedule was evolved. It was necessarily somewhat in the 
nature of acompromise. We had financial restrictions to consider, 
and could not increase salaries on a purely theoretical basis. We 
were able, however, to provide a schedule which would be fair in 
the relation of the salary of one teacher to that of another, and a 
schedule which would be readily intelligible to the teachers them- 
selves, encouraging within them both professional improvement 
and increased efficiency. 

The adoption of this schedule brought with it a marked increase 
in contentment among the teachers. It eliminated immediately all 
requests for salary increases. It eliminated all claims of unfair- 
ness. One teacher who had signed a contract with the board for 
$1,300 for this year found that under the new schedule her salary 
would logically be $1,250. The board, of course, agreed to abide 
by its contract in the case of those few teachers whose contracts 
called for salaries larger than would be provided by the schedule. 
381 
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This teacher, however, came to me and said: ‘‘I do not want to be 
on a different basis from any other teacher. I feel that this salary 
schedule is the best thing that ever happened to the teachers of 
Winnetka. I would rather receive less money than be an excep- 
tion to the schedule.”” This spirit is typical of the attitude the 
teachers took, although fortunately most of them have not had to 
make a financial sacrifice in order to express it. 

The schedule provides for salaries considerably higher than 
Winnetka had been paying. Our salary budget increased from 
$39,000 to $52,000 as a result of it. But in the quality of teachers 
we have been able to secure, and in the contentment of our teaching 
force as compared with those teaching forces which are either 
petitioning or threatening to strike for higher salaries, we feel 
that the additional appropriation has been a gilt-edge educational 
investment. 

The salary schedule is based upon a minimum of $1,000 for 
inexperienced normal-school graduates.! All salaries are built upon 
this basic minimum, and increase with the teacher’s experience, 
training, and efficiency. 

In allowing for experience it is assumed that the first year of 
experience brings the richest harvest, that the second year has 
somewhat less definite results, that the third year has somewhat less, 
and that thereafter the increased efficiency from mere experience 
is relatively slight. It is also assumed that experience under local 
conditions has a certain added value. For this reason a slight 
increase is allowed for each year of local experience over the amount 
allowed for each year of general experience. The present schedule 
allows $50 for the first year of general experience, $25 for the 
second, $15 for the third, $10 for the fourth, and $5 for each year 
thereafter until the teacher has had fourteen years of experience. 
Thereafter the allowance for mere experience is almost nothing— 
$2.50 a year. To this is added $5 a year for each year of local 
experience for the first five years, and thereafter $2.50 for each year 
of local experience. It would probably be better, were we able to 
afford it, to allow a flat $10 a year increase for all general expe- 
rience and $5 a year increase for local experience indefinitely. This, 
however, is open to question. 


1 This has been increased to $1200 beginning July 1, 1920. See note at end of article. 
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wry 
- The allowance for training is made on the basis of paying 6 per 
‘y cent interest on the teacher’s investment in securing additional 
of training. It is assumed that a year of university work at present 
” costs a student about $1,000 in capital outlay. We therefore allow 
- $60 for each year of university work beyond the two-year normal- 
0 school course, or beyond the first two years of university work. 
Thus an inexperienced university graduate would receive $1,120 as 
n a beginning salary, as against $1,000 received by a beginning normal- 
n school graduate. The graduate of a three- or four-year normal 
$ school would receive, of course, $1,060 or $1,120 respectively. 
g Correspondence courses, extension courses, summer courses, etc., 
. are rated according to the fraction of a university year represented. 


Being near the University of Chicago, we usually translate all 
university credits into University of Chicago majors, counting 48 
actual classroom hours as a major, 9 majors to the year. 

It is questionable whether we are allowing enough for training. 
Since the teacher is putting in a year of time in addition to a thou- 
sand dollars in cash when she takes a year of university work, we 
should perhaps consider that she is investing a thousand dollars’ 
worth of time as well as a thousand dollars in cash. We should, 
therefore, perhaps allow $120 for each year of university work, 
instead of the $60 which we are now allowing. 

Travel is adjusted on the same basis as university training. 
It has not seemed feasible to frame a general rule for travel. The 
adjustment is made, therefore, after personal interview with the 
teacher concerned. One teacher, for instance, gave up a quarter 
year of university work just after beginning it in order to go to 
Japan as tutor. She would have had three majors of University 
of Chicago credit had she remained in the university. There was 
no question but that the travel to Japan was worth as much to 
the school as the university work. She therefore was allowed a 
credit-equivalent of three University of Chicago majors for her 
trip to Japan. 

The efficiency rating is the most difficult, and in some ways, 
the most important part of the schedule. Our present plan is in an 
experimental stage. It consists in rating the teacher’s efficiency 
as A, B, C, or D, on the basis of actual improvement shown by her 
class during the year in standard tests, and of the superintendent’s 
personal judgment of the spirit and discipline of her room. It 
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should be noted that it is not the absolute standing of her class 
which determines her efficiency rating, but the improvement of her 
class during the year. The class is tested three times. The im- 
provement of the second test over the first, and of the third over 
the first and second, determines the progress of her class. The 
median and the lower quartile are taken as the determining factors 
of the class improvement. The exact details of this determination 
have not yet been worked out. 

The superintendent’s personal judgment of the spirit and 
discipline in the rooms is, of course, subject to criticism and claims 
of partiality. Yet there is no doubt but that the personal equation 
must be considered. Emphasis on standard tests, to the exclusion 
of these unmeasurable characteristics in the schoolrooms, is liable to 
produce too much emphasis upon the mechanical phases of the 
classroom work. In order partly to obviate the difficulties inherent 
in a subjective judgment by the superintendent, he agrees to give 
each teacher, in writing, three times during the year, his personal 
estimate of her efficiency, and his reasons for this estimate. It is 
hoped that this fact, combined with the purely objective tests of 
pupils’ improvement, will make the efficiency rating just and 
satisfactory. 

According to the present schedule an efficiency rating of A adds 
$50 to the general salary schedule as worked out without efficiency 
ratings. One of B brings an increase of $25, one of C, no increase, 
and one of D, dismissal. No efficiency ratings are made until the 
teacher has been in the system at least one year. Consequently, 
incoming teachers receive salaries based purely upon experience and 
training. 

The four principals in the Winnetka schools are all teachers as 
well as principals. The bulk of supervisory and administrative work 
is handled by the superintendent. Consequently, the additional 
allowance for principalship is rather small. A principal receives 
$100 more than a teacher with the same training, experience, and 
efficiency rating. Supervisors of art, music, and science, receive 
$150 more than a teacher with the same training, experience, and 
efficiency rating. 

The teacher of manual training and the men in the playground 
department do not come under this schedule. The reason the 
manual-training teacher does not is a purely practical one. He isa 
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man with a family to support, and his salary under our present 
schedule would not be sufficient. The physical education men are 
paid jointly by the school board, the park board, and community 
house. Their salaries are, therefore, on a different basis. They 
work twelve months in the year, Saturdays and evenings. 

As it may interest other teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and boards of education, the actual salary schedule of the teachers 
in the Winnetka public schools is given in Tables I, II, and III in 
ascending order of values. Numbers have been substituted for the 
teachers’ names. This schedule also shows the training and experi- 
ence on which the salaries are based. None of these salaries include 
the efficiency rating, since the schedule only went into effect at the 
beginning of this school year, and efficiency ratings will have to be 
based on the current year’s work. It may be safely assumed that 


TABLE I 
Basic minimum 
114 majors at $6.67 per major 
2 years’ experience at $50 and $25 
1 year in Winnetka 


Basic minimum $1,000.00 
2914 majors university work at $6.67 per major 196.67 
3 majors allowed for study abroad 20.00 
First four years’ experience at $50, $25, $15, and $10 100.00 
Next ten years’ experience at $5 50.00 
Next six years’ experience at $2.50 15.00 
Four years’ Winnetka experience at $5 20.00 


$1,401.67 
Additional for supervisory work 150.00 


$1,551.67 


'[Nore.—That a teacher with such extensive training and experience should 
be getting so little shows clearly that the schedule does not rise enough. The 
revisions proposed in this article would give her $1,852.33, which is more nearly 
adequate. Her salary next year under the present schedule, with the efficiency 
rating of A which she will doubtless receive, will be $1,609.17, under the sug- 
gested revision it would be $1,917. 33.] 
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Teacher 


No. of Years’ 
Experience 


Years’ Winnetka 
Experience 


Majors Toward 


Professional Im- 


provement 


Salary 


34 Supervisor..... 
35) 
36 Supervisor..... 
37 Supervisor..... 


41 Superintendent. 


Phys. ed.— 
42 
12 


bdo 


38 
4 


41 


2 


Special arrangement 


20 


4 


Manual training 
Phys. ed.—special arrangement 
Phys. ed. supervisor—special arrange’t 


special arrangement 


Three part-time teachers receive $750, $600, and $500. 


$1,027. 
1,050. 
1,050. 
1,050. 
1,050. 
1,060. 
1,072. 
1,075. 
1,075. 
1,075. 
1,090. 
1,092. 
1,110. 
1,111. 
1,115. 
1,120. 
1,120. 
1,120. 
1,120. 
1,125. 
1,145. 
1,152. 
1,164. 
1,177. 
1,184. 
1,215. 
1,235. 
1,255. 
1,255. 
1,282. 
1,289. 
1,300. 
1,327. 
1,380. 
1,392. 
1,500. 
1,551. 
1,800. 
1,800. 
3,000. 
3,500.00 
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27 Principal...... 5 3 
29 Principal...... 6 54% 
31 Principal...... 17 1 
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the majority of teachers will receive an efficiency rating of A, 
thereby increasing their salaries by $50 next year. Before present- 
ing the detailed salary schedule two salaries are worked out in full 
to indicate the exact method of calculation. 

In Table I is shown the salary of teacher No. 11, a regular grade 
teacher, a normal-school graduate with 114 majors credit for addi- 
tional training, and two years of general experience, one of which 
was in Winnetka. 

In Table II is shown the salary of teacher No. 37, a supervisor 
who has had twenty years’ experience, four of them in Winnetka, 
who has done the equivalent of 2914 majors of work in universities 
and summer schools after completing a two-year course at the 
University of Chicago, and who studied abroad one summer. 


Norte.—Since the above was written, an important addition has 
been made to the salary schedule. All teachers remaining in the 
service from one year to the next will receive in addition to the 
salary outlined above an extra two months’ pay at the beginning of 
the summer. Payment through the year will be on the first of 
each calendar month. On July 1, when the June salary is due, the 
teachers who are coming back the next year will receive a salary 
three times as large as the monthly salaries they have been receiving. 
The contract states that this extra amount is returnable to the board 
of education as liquidated damages in case the teacher breaks her 
contract. 

The provisions of the school law are such as to prevent our giving 
the teachers this money on August 1 and September 1, as we should 
prefer doing; we therefore simply add these two months’ payments 
to the salary payable July 1. 

The advantages of this plan are several. In the first place it 
gives all teachers remaining in the service a full 20 per cent increase 
over present salaries. It makes this allowance in such a way as 
virtually to increase the present salaries, since those who are going 
to receive this summer pay will not have to put aside money from 
their present salaries to carry them through the summer. It should 
tend to decrease the turn-over of teachers decidedly. There is at 
present a serious tendency for teachers to shift positions frequently. 
This shift should be stemmed where practicable. 

The plan was dictated by certain practical considerations. 
Owing to the fact that we are paying an unusually high salary sched- 
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ule this year, but will not receive the benefit of our Hick’s Bill tax 
levy increase until next April, we are faced with a serious deficit in 
this year’s funds. This made an increase in teachers’ salaries for 
the current year impossible. Yet an investigation of living condi- 
tions in Winnetka convinced us that no teacher could live through 
the year on less than $1,200. Most of our teachers are getting less 
than this amount. The summer pay plan gives us a solution to this 
difficulty. It will come out of our next fiscal year, and therefore 
will not increase our deficit for this year. Yet, as pointed out 
above, it will serve the same purpose as increasing the current 
salaries, since it provides for the summer living expenses of the 
teachers. 

In discussing this plan with a superintendent the other day he 
maintained that, other things being equal, a teacher would choose 
a position with a $1,200 minimum rather than come to Winnetka 
on the $1,000 minimum, two months’ summer pay basis. He 
maintained this in spite of the fact that the two months’ summer 
pay would practically always be more than $200, ‘‘because,’’ he 
said, ‘‘she will not want to be bound to come back the next year.” 
He may be right, but even if he is, there are very few places offering a 
$1,200 minimum with a graduated salary schedule like ours. And 
by the reduction of our turn-over we could afford to lose two or 
three prospective candidates to what few positions of this sort 
would tempt them. On the other hand, it is costing the board of 
education $5,000 a year less to give the two months’ summer pay to 
teachers remaining in the service than it would to establish a flat 
$1,200 minimum. At the same time teachers who are remaining 
in the service from year to year are receiving a larger salary than 
they would be on a $1,200 minimum ten-payment basis. That is, they 
are receiving two months’ pay in addition to their present salary, 
instead of $200 in addition to their present salary. The only ones 
who lose by our plan are those who are leaving the service. The 
year they leave they will receive no summer pay. It is this factor 
which causes the saving to the board of education and which at the 
same time promises to reduce our turn-over to the minimum. 


d 


Edurational Writings 


I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Visual education.—Many pamphlets and articles have appeared of late which 
advocate the introduction of moving pictures into the schools. Several pub- 
lishing houses have undertaken to prepare the pictures necessary to illustrate 
their textbooks. It is important to note in connection with the tendencies thus 
illustrated that it is by no means easy to make intelligent use of moving pictures 
for school instruction. The State Department of Education of New York has 
issued a letter to accompany one of its recent bulletins which contains the follow- 
ing statement: 

“This bulletin was prepared to give the teachers of New York State who 
make use of the slides of our free loan collection a clearer idea of what we have 
in mind by the use of pictures as an aid to classroom instruction. The disposi- 
tion on the part of teachers as well as others to use lantern slides in a quite 
superficial way merely as a supplementary exercise has been so strong that this 
publication was thought needful.” 

What is true of lantern slides is even more true of motion pictures which pass 
across the screen in such short intervals that pupils do not have an opportunity 
to see clearly what they exhibit. 

The bulletin! issued by the New York department is a careful analysis of the 
slides and some descriptive account of the way in which these slides should be 
studied. One paragraph will illustrate the general character of the discussion. 
This paragraph is as follows: 

“Plan for the study period as carefully as for the class period. In many 
schools the teacher is free for at least a part of the study period. Work with 
pupils. Direct their study. See that they are using the books, maps and other 
aids that have been provided. Let certain pupils have at the seat the slides on 
a given topic. (If requested to do so, the Division will send to the school suitable 
boxes for protecting slides thus used by the pupils.) Encourage them to pore 
over these slides and try to interpret them. Photographs corresponding to the 
slides are available from the Visual Instruction Division and may be placed upon 
a bulletin board from day to day or used by pupils at a reading table. Use pic- 
tures in the class period in such a way as to challenge an attitude of inquiry on 


1“Qutline of Visual Method as Applied to the Teaching of South America to a Fifth Grade Class in 
Geography,” University of the State of New York Bulletin No. 684. Albany, New York: University of the 
State of New York, 1919. Pp. 29. 
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the part of the pupil. Let him find an answer in his reading and through the 
exercise of his own mental powers.” 


University conference on educational measurements.—Indiana University has 
conducted for the past five years an annual conference for school superintendents 
and teachers who are interested in applying exact scientific methods to the 
evaluation of school results. The volume! of proceedings which has just been 
issued gives an account of general intelligence tests and gives examples of tests 
which can be used in the different grades of the elementary school and the high 
school. There is also in this report a statement by Professor Charters of the 
type of work which is familiar to readers of educational literature in his report on 
grammatical errors in Kansas City. The main body of the volume, however, is 
devoted, as indicated above, to general intelligence tests. This will furnish a 
useful supplement to the numerous volumes which in recent years have discussed 
tests in particular school subjects. Especially valuable are the tests prepared 
for the lower grades. These are made up of pictures instead of the type of 
reading matter which is usually employed in school tests. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education.—The report? recently issued by the 
Commissioner of Education is especially valuable in view of the large amount 
of material which it contains regarding the development of education in the 
countries which were involved in the European war. The section on England 
gives an account of the Fisher bill and the changes which it produces in the Eng- 
lish educational system. Every student of American education ought to read this 
report and come to a full realization of the fact that England has taken a step 
which is far in advance of anything that has been done in other countries in at 
least one respect. The Fisher bill recognizes the fact that employment of children 
is a part of the educational problem. If the trades of the country are to be used 
in helping to educate children, the whole problem must be managed by some 
educational authority which is prepared to protect children against being ex- 
ploited. Conversely, if the ordinary types of instruction provided in the schools 
are to contribute in a practical way to the future usefulness of children, there must 
be a clear recognition of the demand for various types of training not now 
provided in the ordinary school program. The Fisher bill puts children under 
the control of educational authorities in the immediate future up to their sixteenth 
year. In the remoter future this law will operate to bring all children under eight- 
een years of age under the educationai authorities. These authorities may allow 
the children to go into industry but must follow them after they are employed 
with a demand for vocational and general education. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that general education will be included in their training. if 


1“Sixth Conference on Educational Measurements,” Bulletin of the Extension Division, Indiana 
University, Vol. V, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: The Extension Division of Indiana University, 1919. 
Pp. 122. $0.50. 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 30, 1918. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1918. Pp. 155. 
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The section on Germany is also very interesting. There was during the last 
years of the war an insistent demand on the part of the common people that they 
be given access to the higher schools. This promised, or seemed to promise for a 
time, a radical change in the German system of education which makes a sharp 
division between the common people and those who can go to the higher schools. 
The promised change was, however, met by a plan of organization that seems to 
preserve the spirit of the old aristocratic division between common people and the 
higher classes. Special privileges are now to be given in certain of the cities to 
especially bright children. These special privileges will take them out of the 
common school and the limited program which the common school offers and will 
give them an opportunity to go on with higher training. That higher training, 
however, does not promise to be of the sort which will introduce them to the 
intellectual classes; it is rather a training which will prepare them for service in 
commerce and in industry. The German school system has thus met the shock of 
a popular demand and has emerged apparently with the slightest possible modi- 
fication of its earlier organization. 

The ordinary school officer does not recognize the value of the Commissioner’s 
Report. Other countries which do not have this official medium of communica- 
tion with the rest of the world are constantly referring to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education of the United States as one of the most useful school 
documents issued anywhere in the world. It is impossible to review in any detail 
most of the sections of this report, but the foregoing references to the discussion of 
foreign school systems ought to arouse interest in the type of material which is 
annually presented in this report. 


Adult education.—The Los Angeles school system has organized a number of 
courses which are open to adults who have not had a complete education. A full 
account of the work that is thus done is presented in a pamphlet! which contains 
a large number of concrete suggestions about Americanization and the way in 
which it can be carried out in a school system. One especially interesting phase of 
this work is the report rendered by the home teacher. Teachers are provided who 
carry into the homes instruction which cannot be given at the school itself. Some 
extracts from the statement made with regard to this officer may help to give an 
idea of the work which is accomplished. 

“The home teacher during the month of March made sixty-two calls in the 
neighborhood and took thirty-five children to the different clinics in the city for 
various ailments. Arrangements were made for eight adenoid and tonsil opera- 
tions where the children’s condition was a great hindrance in their advancement. 
Parents had to be convinced that it was absolutely necessary. This involved sev- 
eral calls. 

A mothers’ class, averaging about twelve in attendance, met weekly with the 
home teacher and studied English, proper feeding, care and cleanliness of their 
children. 


1 El tary Adult Education in the Los Angeles City Schools. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles 
City School District, 1919. Pp. 88. 
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Two letters of introduction were written for men in the district to procure 
work. One girl was placed in a good position at a good salary. 

Held three conferences with the Associated Charities’ visitors regarding the 
families in the district on their list to secure thorough co-operation. Reported 
two new families in dire need and immediately procured aid. 

One mother, whose condition is hopeless, was cheered by procuring a wonder- 
ful wheel chair in which she is taken out daily to enjoy fresh air and sunshine. 
The children of this unfortunate one are being cared for in our nursery so as to 
help the mother in every possible way. 

Two sales of ,clothing, donated by six Hollywood schools, were held. The 
amount of money ($12.50) was divided between the Penny Kitchen fund, much 
depleted, and the fund for securing material for the Sewing Department. 

Milk and crackers are served daily to thirty anaemic children, at 10:00 a.m., 
under the supervision of the home teacher, this milk being paid for by the Holly- 
wood schools also. 

The home teacher, devoting half time to the big problems among the foreign 
women and children of that district, has tried to meet the immediate needs of the 
community: 

First—By visiting the homes. 

Second—By caring for the children’s physical condition. 

Third—By guiding girls of the adolescent age when sex hygiene is so needed. 

Fourth—By procuring work for mothers and fathers of large families. 

Fifth—By giving immediate help in buying provisions when no other way was 
possible. 

Sixth—By co-operation with all welfare workers of our community in elevat- 
ing and educating our foreign mothers. 

Seventh—By helping these people to help themselves, and thus evade 
pauperizing them.” 

Other statements follow these enumerating other functions which are per- 
formed by this officer. 


A general textbook on psychology.—It has been some time since a general 
textbook on psychology was produced. The standard books which have been used 
for some years in college and normal-school classes have held the field steadily 
and without any large promise of competition. Indeed, psychology itself has for 
the past few years been devoting most of its energy to tests and practical applica- 
tions in the fields of military service, industry, and education. Those who would 
produce textbooks under ordinary circumstances have been engaged in lines of 
activity that carried them away in some measure from the routine of class work. 
Professor Warren’s book! which has just appeared is interesting, therefore, not 
only in itself, but also in the indication which it gives of the phases of psychology 
which may be expected to survive after this period of devotion of the science to its 
practical applications. Professor Warren is the editor of the leading psychological 
journal of the country, and as such comes in contact with the current movements 
as much as any man in the field. 


1 Howarp C. WARREN, Human Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xx+460. 
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The book opens with an elaborate discussion of the nervous system and the 
physiological processes in the nervous system. There was a time when it appeared 
as though neurology would be dropped from the textbooks in psychology, or at 
least very much reduced in compass. Professor Warren’s book, on the other 
hand, is so thoroughly biological in its spirit that one may look forward to a 
closer relationship between psychology and physiology if his example is followed 
by later writers. If one includes the elaborate descriptions of the sense organs and 
their activities, more than half of the book is devoted to what would have been 
regarded a generation ago as pure physiology or at least biology. 

There is a discussion of the organism as a reacting agent with a detailed 
description of the mechanism involved in the reception of stimulation and the 
response of the individual to his environment. 

The chapters which may be regarded as strictly psychological deal with such 
problems as the components of mental states, simple and complex or primary and 
secondary mental states, attitudes, character and personality, and organized 
mental life. Throughout the book there is much emphasis on behavior, as would 
naturally be expected in a book reflecting the tendencies of modern psychology. 

The book will be used as a college and normal-school textbook by teachers 
who are sympathetic with the large emphasis given to physiological and sensory 
processes. The book is not likely to find its way very generally into the hands 
of those who are interested primarily in the applications of psychology to educa- 
tion and teaching. There is little emphasis on this side of the subject. The book 
may be described, therefore, as an academic textbook rather than as a general 
textbook for use in educational classes. 


Applications of science.—Two books,! belonging to the same series and written 
by the same author, have appeared for use in technical and continuation schools 
and science classes of secondary schools. This is not the place where a full review 
of these books can be given, but they are noted because they will be useful to many 
elementary-school teachers who are looking for exercises which they may give to 
their classes in nature study in the upper grades. Mr. Dooley has been very suc- 
cessful in many of the chapters in showing that the sciences of physics and chemis- 
try, which in general are too abstract for students in the elementary school, can 
be put in such a way as to arouse a good deal of interest and promise full under- 
standing on the part of immature students. 

The books are especially significant because they tend to break up the special 
sciences and yet succeed in maintaining in a general way the progression familiar in 
the ordinary textbooks on physics. The exercises begin with mechanics of the 
simpler sort and progress through a series of steps to a treatment of the more 
abstract forces of nature with which the students can become familiar only after 
having mastered the simpler phases of mechanics. 


1Wiit1aM H. Doorey, Applied Science for Metal-Workers. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1919. 
Pp. x+479. $2.00. Applied Science for Wood-Workers. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1919. Pp. 
x+457. $2.00. 
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A survey of school buildings—As a part of the general effort to improve 
the school situation in the state of Delaware through scientific studies, Professor 
Strayer and two of his associates have prepared a study! of the school buildings of 
that state. Strayer’s score card for the evaluation of school buildings was used in 
making the study. The last chapter of the pamphlet contains a full statement 
of the method of procedure and gives details with regard to the score card and its 
application to the Delaware situation. 

The findings of this survey are very impressive. The school situation in 
Delaware will have to be described as melancholy in the extreme. Where there 
should be a score ef 700 to 900, the median score for the state is below 300. There 
are 28 schools in the state with a score of less than 200, and 72 with scores between 
200 and 250. 

The volume gives a detailed statement with many illustrations and certainly 
makes a strong case for a vigorous movement in Delaware for the reorganization 
of the school-building situation. 


. 


Material for a course in civics—The Bureau of Education has prepared a 
bulletin? which was not intended originally to serve the purposes of a course in 
civics but supplies admirable material for this sort of instruction. The bulletin 
is addressed to librarians and others who are interested in looking up the sources 
of information on various subjects supplied by the federal government. 

In reviewing the various executive departments which issue bulletins and 
pamphlets of general interest, Miss Guerrier has succeeded in giving a very fair 
description of the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, etc. 
There can be no doubt that the ordinary teacher and the ordinary student in the 
public schools think of the federal government as made up of Congress, the 
President, and the Supreme Court. The fact is, however, that the actual opera- 
tions of the government year in and year out are in the hands of executive depart- 
ments which are little understood by the ordinary citizen. Yet these executive 
departments are distributing constantly bulletins of technical and popular infor- 
mation of great importance and great usefulness to those who will make use of 
them. The Bureau of Education has rendered a large service to the public schools 
by making this type of material more accessible through this bulletin. 


A study of the negro.—The school history of the United States has been 
affected in an important way by the presence of the black race on this continent. 
The race riots of the last few years in the northern cities, as well as the difficulties 
encountered in the south in the raising of the negro to an educational and eco- 
nomic level where he will not be a menace to society, make it perfectly clear that an 
intelligent handling of this race problem will tax the administrative intelligence of 
any officer who has to cope with it. 


1 GeorGE D. Strayer, N. L. ENGELHARDT, and F. W. Hart, General Report of School Buildings and 
Grounds of Delaware. Wilmington, Delaware: Service Citizens of Delaware, 1919. Pp. 222. 

2 “The Federal Executive Departments as Sources of Information for Libraries,” Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 74,1919. Compiled by Edith Guerrier. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 204. 
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Mr. Brawley has prepared an illuminating account! of the coming of the 
negro to this continent and his influence on political and social life since his arrival. 
The book is in no sense of the word a plea for the negro; nor is it, on the other 
hand, weakened by evasions of the major problems that arise in society and edu- 
cation. It is a frank discussion of all of these matters. There are chapters on the 
beginnings of slavery in the colonies and the later periods which led to the War of 
the Rebellion. There is a description of the missionary endeavors that have been 
undertaken to improve the negro, and a full chapter is given to a description of 
Hampton Institute and the Tuskegee idea. Present conditions are discussed in 
such chapters as “The Negro Church,” “Self-Help in Negro Education,” ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Art,” and ‘Social and Economic Progress.” 

The book can be recommended to those who are interested in a full and 
impartial account of one of America’s gravest social problems. 


Measurement of school products——Three bulletins have recently come to 
hand which show that the measurement movement in schools is going forward 
steadily through the efforts of administrators who are dealing every day with the 
ordinary problems of school organization. Measurement is no longer in the 
laboratory stage, as these documents indicate, but is a useful instrument employed 
in all parts of the country for routine school work. 

The first is Bulletin No. 3, issued by the schools of Wichita, Kansas.?_ It sum- 
marizes measurements in geography, arithmetic, spelling, reading, and history. 
There is also a section devoted to general intelligence tests. The bulletin makes 
comparisons which will be useful in the schools themselves and will help to estab- 
lish standards for a nation-wide use of this sort of material. 

The second is a bulletin? from the public schools of Pittsburgh and deals 
entirely with handwriting. The familiar facts of overlapping in the different 
grades and of variability are once more brought out by these measurements. 
The Ayres scale is reproduced in a much reduced size. This is doubtful 
wisdom except as a mere exposition of the material. It has appeared in 
all uses of the handwriting scales that they must be shown in the same 
colored ink and in exactly the same surroundings in which the writing was 
originally graded or else the judgments by the scale will be greatly distorted. 
It is much better to refer readers to the scale itself than to attempt to show the 
quality of writing represented by the different levels in the scale through this 
type of reproduction. 

The third is a report‘ issued in Pinellas County, Florida. The report gives in 
the first few pages an account of school buildings in the county and also an account 
of progress in the curriculum of the schools; the last part is devoted to a graphic 


1 BENJAMIN BRAWLEY, A Short History of the American Negro. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919° 
Pp. xvii+280. $2.00. 

? “Measurements in the Wichita Schools,” Bulletin No. 3. Wichita, Kansas: Wichita Public Schools, 
1919. Pp. 27. 

3 “Writing Test,” Research and Measurement Bulletin No. 3. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 1918. Pp. 31. 

“Pinellas County Public Schools, 1912-19,” Report of the Board of Public Instruction of Pinellas 
County, Florida. Pp. 87. 
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representation of the standing of these schools in various matters that can be 
tested. At the end of the pamphlet there is a financial report for the county. 
The report itself is a very striking example of the use of graphs and scientific 
material in a routine report. 


Lesson plans.—A paper-bound volume! of about one hundred pages makes 
available a series of lesson plans in English, arithmetic, and geography which 
originally appeared in the Atlantic Educational Journal and were used by the 
editor and Professor Hall and Professor Mead in the University of Cincinnati and 
in Columbia University. These lesson plans will be found very useful by teachers 
who are interested in working out projects for their students and organizing them 
as type studies. 


A course of study for elementary schools—The school system of Duluth has 
published in great detail in a number of elaborate volumes the curriculum of its 
elementary schools.?, Much of the material which is presented will be familiar 
to teachers of other school systems, but there are suggestions which are entirely 
original. 

One general criticism which can be made of the courses is their elaboration 
along lines that have been treated in recent literature as undesirable. For exam- 
ple, in the volume on arithmetic, not only is there work given for the seventh 
and eighth grades, but the ninth grade is included also, and that in terms that 
would indicate that the work of the lower grades is not as successful as it should 
be. Thus, when we come to grade 9B, we are told in the introduction that ‘‘One- 
third of the time allotment for arithmetic in this grade should be given to inten- 
sive drill work in rapid calculation.’”’ If there is anything that ought not to be 
done in the ninth grade, it is to devote one-third of anybody’s time to going over 
once more drill in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. Anyone who in 
later life needs to become an expert adder can follow one of two courses. He can 
either save up the necessary money and invest in an adding machine or by very 
little practice develop a degree of expertness in adding which will serve any pur- 
pose that his natural capacities will allow him to serve. Even if he spends 
one-third of the time in the ninth grade developing speed in addition and sub- 
traction, he will forget it during the next summer vacation and he ought to. 

The point which can be made, therefore, in reviewing a large undertaking 
such as that which appears in these Duluth volumes, is that there is grave danger 
that a course of study so minutely worked out will obstruct individual teachers of 
originality who want to break away from the traditional curriculum. On the 
other hand, such a volume as that on drawing and industrial art ought probably 
to be commended in terms quite as emphatic as those which have been used in the 
condemnation of ninth-grade arithmetic. The field of art is so little worked out 
that a body of stimulating suggestions such as those presented in this volume 
will be very useful to local teachers and to teachers in other parts of the country. 


1 Lesson Plans in English, Arithmetic and Geography for Grades Fourth to Eighth. Edited by Alice 
Cynthia King Hall. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1919. Pp. 92. 

2 Avithmetic; Drawing and Industrial Art; English; Geography, History and Nature Study; Music and 
Physical Education. Duluth, Minnesota: Duluth Public Schools, 1919. 
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be Elementary economics.—Notice may be given of a book! which is not at all 

y. available as a textbook for elementary-school students but of a type which would 

ic be very helpful to teachers for their own personal enlightenment on topics that 
they have to discuss in one form or another before their pupils. We live in a period 
when economic problems are in the minds of all sorts of people. The daily discus- 

ms sions of the class can hardly fail to touch on such matters as the struggles between 

h labor and capital and the facts of the high cost of living. The teacher who is 

m unacquainted with the principles of economics is at a distinct disadvantage in 

d holding his or her place in the community and in answering some of the questions 

, that will inevitably be presented by children who are confronted at home by all 

. sorts of problems of living. Sooner or later there will be introduced in the elemen- 
tary course detailed instruction in some of the selected phases of economics. The 
progressive teacher should foresee this coming in of a new type of material and 
should prepare himself by his own personal readings for that period. This book 

8 will be useful for this purpose. 

5 

, School gardening and elementary agriculture.—Professor Kern of the College 


of Agriculture of the University of California has prepared a large body of sug- 
gestions? with regard to the making of home gardens and their use as a part of the 
school program. The common tools necessary for this work are described and the 
methods of their use are discussed. The plants which can advantageously be 
used are taken up both from the practical point of view of their availability for 
school gardens and from the scientific point of view where they are described as 
materials for nature study. The two pamphlets taken together make a good 
introduction to the whole field of practical school activities now so common 
where vacant lots and school gardens furnisk either during the summer or during 
the regular school year an opportunity for wholesome outdoor study of nature. 


Philippine education.—The annual reports of the Director of Education in the 
Philippine Islands have long been of interest to students of education because they 
exhibit a school system deliberately prepared to fit the social conditions of the 
people who are being educated by this system. The Philippine Islands have been 
in matters educational as progressive a laboratory as one can find anywhere in the 
world. American teachers who went there in the early years made up their 
minds that a traditional education such as had been developed in the United 
States would not fit these new conditions. The central officers who had charge 
of the educational experiment in the Philippine Islands were quick to recognize 
the success of the work done here and there by progressive Americans. They found 
that making work a part of the educational scheme stimulated the native children 
to an interest in reading and number which could not be secured in any other 


New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 


1Granam A. Lainc, An Introduction to Economics. 
xi+454. 

20. J. Kern, Outline Studies on the School Garden, Home Garden and Vegetable Growing Projects. 
Pp. 63. Outlines of Course of Instruction in Agricultural Nature Study for the Rural Schools of California. 
Pp. 55. Berkeley, California: College of Agriculture, University of California, 1919. 
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way. At the same time the position of the foreign schoolmaster was completely 
changed by his direct participation in activities which contributed to the comfort 
and success of native life. The momentum of the educational organization that 
was started in the early days when physical education and work were put ona 
footing of equal recognition with arithmetic and reading can be seen in these 
reports. Agricultural education and advanced practical education of other sorts 
have gone forward in the Philippine Islands with the most encouraging success, 
The present report! shows by way of illustrations, as well as by way of tabular 
accounts, the success of this school system accomplished under the conditions that 
have been sketched above. 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 

CHANCELLOR, WILLIAM EsTaBrook. Educational Sociology. New York: Century 
Co., 1919. Pp. ix+422. $2.25. 

“Elementary Adult Education in the Los Angeles City Schools,’’ School Publica- 
tion No. 27. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles City School District, 1919. 
Pp. 88. 

MILs, Jonn. The Realities of Modern Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 
Pp. xi+327. $2.50. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D., ENGELHARDT, N. L., and Hart, F. W. General Report of 
School Buildings and Grounds of Delaware. Wilmington, Delaware: Service 
Citizens of Delaware, 1919. Pp. 222. 

“Tentative Course of Study in English for Non-English Students,” School Publi- 
cation No. 28. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles City School District, 
1919. Pp. 55. 


B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Aitlantic Prose and Poeiry. Selected and edited by Charles Swain Thomas and 
H.G. Paul. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. Pp. ix+388. 

CHAPMAN, E. H. The Study of the Weather. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1919. Pp. xii+131. 

Dunn, ARTHUR WILLIAM, and Harris, HANNAH MARGARET. Citizenship In 

School and Out. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. xxiii+144. $0.88. 

GREGORY, CHESTER ARTHUR. “The Efficiency of Oregon School Children in 
the Tool Subjects as Shown by Standard Tests,’”’ University of Oregon Publi- 
cations, Vol. 1, No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon. Pp. 51. 

HARDING, SAMUEL B., and HARDING, MARGARET S. Old World Background to 
American History. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xx+378. 
$0.88. 


1 Nineteenth Annual Report of the Director™of Education. Manila, Philippine Islands: Bureau of 
Education, 1919. Pp. 195. 
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Nature Notebook Series: “The Common Animal Notebook.’’ Edited by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Publishing Co., 1919. 
Pp. 125. $0.30. 

Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘Marjorie Daw, Goliath, and Other Stories’? by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. viii+87. 
$0.24. 

Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘Poems for the Study of Language’”’ (revised edition). 
Third and fourth years, pp. 105; fifth and sixth years, pp. 107-237; seventh 
and eighth years, pp. 239-358. $0.20; $0.24; $0.24. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. 

Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘Ways of the Woods” by Dallas Lore Sharp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp.119. $0.28. 

RowELi, Cora W. Leaders of the Great War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 
Pp. vii+336. 

ScHoEN M., and GILBREATH, SIDNEY G. The Rural School Song Book. New 

York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1919. Pp. vi+87. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


DURELL, FLETCHER, and ARNOLD, E. E. A First Book in Algebra. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1919. Pp. v+325+xxxix. 
Etson, H., and Keck, CHrisTINE M. Junior High School Literature, 
Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xiv+624. $1.08. 
FonTAINE, ANDRE C. Nouveau Cours Francais. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919 
(revised edition). Pp. xii+349. $1.24. 

Lyon, Leverett S. “A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High 
Schools of the United States,’’ Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. 
II, No. 5. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1919. 
Pp. x+62. $0.65. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Coriolanus. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
H. D. Weiser. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xlv+288. 

STEELE, Rurus. Aces for Industry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 
93. $1.00. 

Stott, ELMER Epcar. ‘Hamlet: An Historical and Comparative Study,” 
Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Vol. VIII, No. 5. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1919. Pp. 75. $1.00. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Buckingham's Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of 
Educational Research, 1919. Sample copy, $0.10; in quantities, $0.08. 
Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 
Bulletin No. 56, 1919—The Administration of Correspondence-Study Depart- 
ments of Universities and Colleges. 
Bulletin No. 74, 1919—The Federal Executive Departments as Sources of In- 
formation for Libraries. 
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E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BAYFIELD, M. A. The Measures of the Poets. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press [address G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York], 1919. Pp. viii+ 
112. $1.60. 

BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN. A Short History of the American Negro. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1919. Pp. xvii+280. $2.00. 

Davies, TREvVorR H. Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1919. Pp. x+312. $2.00. 

The Work of the American Red Cross During the War. A Statement of Finances 
and Accomplishments for the Period July 1, 1917, to February 28, 1919, 
Washington: American Red Cross, 1919. Pp. x+90. 
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For Commercial Schools’ 
Fritz & Eldridge’s Essentials of Expert Typewriting 
A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 
By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and 
Epwarp H. Exprince, Px.D., Director ‘of School of Secretarial Studies, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, assisted by Gertrupe W, Caraic, Assistant Professor of 
Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston.: 
’ An entirely new course which teaches all the essentials in the 
shortest possible time. For Business Schools, Junior High SO 
es Schools and regular High Schools. 
New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
By Cuartes F. Rrrrennouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting and Head of 
Accounting Department, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 
. Introduces the subject by the-account method. Pays special 
attention to journalizing. Profusely illustrated. 
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- Biographies are included of the following men: 


Leaders i the Great War 


By CORA W. ROWELL 


THIS IS not a mere group of biographies designed to pander to an ephems 
eral interest in the panoply of.war. It represents a serious attempt’ 
fill a legitimate and permanent need—to show the children of today the 
foundations upon which have been built the characters and intellects ie 
have guided the world ‘through its greatest crisis. 


1. It focuses attention upon early traits. which proved to be the 
forerunners of later SUCCESS. 


2. It presents sound biography of Sppeganony fifth-grade advadll 
ment,—and thus 
_(a) Supplies suitable reading at t the “hero-worshipping™ 
age, and 
(b) Adds biographical material to a course in whiel 
historical emphasis. is being laid in less and 
rless degree upon individual personalities, 


3. Though its interest is of course based upon the recent war, thin 
collection of biographies is designed rather to stimulate 
admiration for heroic personal traits than to perpetuate the 
bitterness of conflict. 


Marshal Joffre 
Marshal Pétain 
Marshal Foch 

. Lord Kitchener 
Marshal Haig 
Admiral Beatty 
David Lloyd George 
Georges Clémenceau 
Admiral Sims 
General Pershing 
Woodrow Wilson 
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